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OFFICE NO. 1, BARCLAY ST., TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY, 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE ASTOR HOUSE. 





Co Correspondents. 

H. W.—Have received your list of Improved Durhams with the description and price 
annexed, and shall doubtless be able to find you a customer. 

T. J. P.—A fine one will cost you (we paying for a collar and Steward’s fee on ship- 
ment to N O..,) thirty dollars. 

T. B.—Your drawing of asleighing scene in Broadway, on Saturday last, of which 
«The Count” was the prominent feature, is to be lithographed for general circulation. 

P.—Jockies of the weight you desire are not so plenty here as blackberries, yet we 
will endeavor to find one for you that can ride a four year old, should B. not succeed. 
Wil furnish the information desired as to the two cracks. 

J. P. of G.— We regret very much to hear that the steamboat ‘‘ Caspian,” on which 
your traps and fixings were re-shipped by your agents at New Orleans, should have 
sunk below St. Louis. Your books, tobacco, etc., will be a total loss, but we hope your 





Judge S P » Was elected to preside over a circuit, at a time | 
when less legal learning was required, than is now recognised as necessary 
to qualify for a Judgeship. He wasa blunt, and an honest man, as all blunt | 
men are, and would never listen (if he could avoid it) to a long argument. 
In his day, our Chancery system did not exist, and hence the Circuit Judge | 
discharged the duties more recently confided to a Chancellor. A case of | 
some importance was pending, and A F H, Esq., a distinguished | 
and able lawyer, then a young man, was the plaintiffs attorney. He ap- | 
peared in court and avowed himself ready for trial. His references were | 





Another Jorum of “ Punch.” 
MR. CAUDLE’S BREAKFAST TALK. 


CHAPTER I. 
HOW MR. CAUDLE MARRIED MISS PRETTYMAN, AND HOW HE ‘‘ NAGGED” 
HER TO DEATH. 
When Harry Prettyman saw the very superb funeral of Mrs. Caudle— 
Prettyman attended as mourner, and was particularly jolly in the coach— 


harnesses and pletely WE met De Hiaee. ena oy write that your geese and poul- P 1) merous, and as a consequence, his authorities were piled high before the , he observed that the disconsolate widower showed that above all men he 


try were saved, and are “ braoding out” near ere the boat sunk, but they say no-' 
thing of your Newfoundland Dog ; did he sink, too ? Do apprise us of the success of your 
St. Louis agents in recovering your four boxes of mdze. The number you desire is un- 
fortunately out of print. 

J. J. P.—Such a road Sulky as you desire can be shipped to Norfolk for $75. If you 
wish a leather top the expense will be $25 more. The cost of a fine looking young 
horse that can trot sixteen miles an hour, is more than you imagine. The fact is, very 
few horses can do it, as you may imagine when I tell you that though the attempt has 
been frequently made by first rate trotting horses, trained for the purpose, and carrying 
the lightest possible weight, over a fine course, no one has yet succeeded in doing eigh- 
teen miles and a half within the hour. We can send you a good roadster, “a gentle- 
man’s horse,” stylish, sound, young, and a good traveller, fo: $300. If you wisha 
cheaper or more expensive one, send us a detailed description and we will find one to 
meet your wishes. 





C. H.—Your official report (of which you have been kind enough to send us a dupli- 
cate,) was quoted from the ‘“‘ Republican,” in this paper of the 17th instant. 

Dr. S. S.—Shall be very glad to receive the South American stirrups to match the | 
bridle from the river La Platte, you sent us some time since, and still more to see your- 
self. H 

H. G. at W.—We loaned your assistant, on Wednesday morning, the M——s you) 
spoke of at the F——’s B—Il. 

L. T.—We are not aware whether D. has accepted your offer for the P., not having | 
heard from him since the receipt of your letter of the 18th instant. Ifhe should do so, 
we will see that it is shipped to Petersburg. 

‘M. of Augusta."—Wrote you on the 23d inst., enclosing a letter from a practical | 
breeder as to your cattle and swine. Your other queries were replied to last week. 

‘‘ The Old Un.”—Very sorry we missed the opportunity of making our acknowledge- | 
ments in person for ‘‘ The Fastest Funeral on Record,” and like contributions. j 
W.R W.—A pair of stylish “pony made” horses, young, sound, well matched 
and broken, we can supply for $500. They can go together inside of four minutes. A ' 
larger pair, equally fast, if bays with long tails, would cost you from $650 to $700. You 
had best describe precisely such a pair as you wish, (giving particular directions as to | 
their size, height, color, and to what sort of work you wish to put them,) and we can) 
then fill your order yen We sold a pair of carriage horses last Spring for 
$1,000, for which $1,500 last week was refused. If you do not expect to get for $500, a | 
pair that can be sold in this market readily for $600, we can suit you. Or if os will | 
take the risk of a pair of runaways we, can purchase for $450, a pairfthat, under other | 
circumstances, would sell for $700 They would probably smash your carriage and | 
break your neck within a week, but you would have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the damage was done by a very stylish, and the cheapest pair of horses ever known. 
We sent you, on Wednesday, two numbers of “ Bell’s Life” and one of the ‘ Spirit ;” 

one of the numbers you wrote for is out of print. 

T. O. G.—Your draft was received yesterday. The gun, hooks, etc. will be boxed) 
to-day and shipped by the first packet -two are up for Monday. By the way, we have 
given away almost all our small Mackinaw hooks, yet we send you aspecimen, and can | 
at any time have some made expressly for you. 

J.B.—The horse was bred in Vermont, and is but five years old. Dr. M. says he is) 
not only sound, but goes equally well in double or single harness as under the saddle, | 
as you saw him. He will not set a price on him, not caring to sell, but will entertain) 
an offer. As the horse suits him perfectly, and the Dr. is never “ short,” by any chance, | 
you must make up your mind to “ come down handsomely” if you determine to have) 
dim at any price. . 

M. R. S.—We wrote you on Tuesday in relation to your English books. They are, 
daily expected. 

‘ Draughts.”"—A drawn game does not count. 
Sth and 10th games. 

A. M. P.—A Bakewell Buck of the finest description—of the age you require—can be 
a Newfoundland puppy “ unsurpassed in breed, size and beau- 


The cost of shipping, feed, Steward’s fee, etc., will be 
$10 more. Will try to find a customer for your colt. 

C. E. T —The U. L. was a fraud, as we learn upon enquiry in Wall Street. We have 
sent you the information desired as tothe A.L. Very glad to hear of the increase and 
multiplication of our country cousins. 

J. W.—The “ Philura” has at length arrived, bringing your consignment, which was 
most acceptable. The bottle of ‘‘ Scuppanoug” has been forwarded to ‘“ Acorn,” with 
your message, which we regret you did not permit us to publish. me 

“ Observer.”—The length of your communicati on put it out of our power to give ita 
place this week ; it will appear in our next. 

“ Redding,” and *‘ Piney-woods Boy” ditto, ditto. 


To win the bet A must have won the 


delivered here at $35 ; 
ty,” at about the same price. 


TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the “ Spi- 
rit of the Times” has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate commission 
for the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Srock, and articles to be obtained at 
prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity, 
comprising 

Thorough-bred Stock, 

Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 
Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, 

Fishing Tackle, Etc., etc., etc. 

Anexperience of many years, and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac. 
turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrust- 
ed to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping stock, etc. 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. 
dressed to Wm. T. PORTER)—must be post-paid. 





Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds. 
Sail and Row Boats. 

Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 

Music and Musical Instruments, 


Where a choice of transit b 
All letters—(ad- 
March 1, 1848 








OUR AGENTS. 
We beg to inform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAMES an’ their Agents, are fully 
authorized to receive all monies due for the “Spirit of the Times” and the “ Turf Re- 
ister,” and we trust our subscribers may be found able and willing to settle with 


them. 

Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS is our Travelling Agent for Alabama and Tennessee. 

Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES for the Southern and South Western States, assisted by 
James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, B. B. Hussey, J. Ham- 
mitt, J. S. James, T. S. Waterman, and John Collins. ' . 

Mr. C. W. JAMES for the Western States, lowa and Wisconsin, assisted by James 
R. Smith, J. T. Dent, G. H. Comstock, E. Y. Jennings, T. Gardiner Smith, and C. J. Nice 


"FO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA. 


Mr. James G. Mounrarn is now our Spiro in Canada, tor collecting monies due 











nd obtaiming new subscribers for the “ Spirit of the Times.” Our friends there—and 
®e are proud to number many such—will oblige us by extending any assistance to him 
Wat may be in their power. 








TO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS. 
OR SALE—A Second-hand DOUBLE CYLINDER NAPIER PRINTING MA 
CHINE, in perfect order. Size of bed, 31 by 50. 
A good SINGLE CYLINDER, ora DOUBLE MEDIUM ADAMS PRESS will be re 
Ceived in part payment. 
N. B.—The machine will print 2,500 sheets per hour. 


ddress (if by letter, post paid) — 
29) RICHARDS & Co., 30 A an-st., New York 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, JANUARY, 31, 1846. 




















ZEKE PICKENS’ CHARGE TO A GRAND JURY. 
Written for the “Spirit of the Times,” by an Alabama Correspondent. 

I find going the rounds of the Alabama papers, Mr. “ Spirit,” a speech 
of a Circuit Judge, of this State, to a Jury in one of the “ Wire-grass” 
counties, It isa rarething in its way, and‘is true to the letter. If a speech 
can typify the character of a man, then is this speech, or charge, if you 
choose, a facsimile of the frankness, plain common sense, and honesty of 
Hon. Ezexren Pickens. Isend you the sketch, because I think it worth 
preserving in yourcolumns. The charge was given about the period when 
our penal code was going into operation, and shortly after the Penitentiary 
system had been adopted—hence the frequent allusions to that system of 
Punishment. 

peaking of Judges, I may as well tell you at this, as at any other time, 
- “necdote touching a judicial decision made a few years since in one of our 
~***‘Sern Circuits, I know it has never reached your longitudes, as it has 
» <r appeared in print. It will be a very proper accompaniment of “* Zeke 





gale, a. 
Pickens’ ¢ harge to a Grand Jury.” 


Judge ; he held in his hand a written argiment covering many bruad sheets | 


of paper—he was about proceeding, when the following colloquy took place, | 
which superceded the necessity of all further argument. 

Judge—** Squire H » what do you expect to do with all them books, | 
and that ar’ bundle of paper 2” 

Mr.. H—(Very deferentially,) Why, sir, those books are my authorities, | 
and this is my argument. I desire the Court to understand every point in | 
the case, andgtherefore, I have made more than ordinary preparation.” 

Judge—* Yes, sir, the Court understands—taint necessary to make no | 
argument, Squire ; it must be a mity bad case to take so many books, and 
so much paper to make it plain. I don’t mean to sit here and listen to all 
that readin’. I know the case jist as well, now, as if you was to read every 





I sha’nt go far wrong !” | 
Squire H was taken by surprise, of course. He expected to gain 
his case; but the only alternative was to take the case up to the Supreme 
Court. 
In process of time, the Supreme Court affirmed the decision of Judge 
, much to the regret and mortification of the plaintiff's attorney. 
But this digression is keeping you and your readers from ‘a well told | 
tale,” and without farther preface I present you— 


ZEKE PICKENS’ CHARGE TO A GRAND JURY. | 
Now, gentlemen, some of you may not have served as Grand Jurors; it | 
therefore becomes necessary that I should charge you relative to what is | 
your duty. Perhaps some of you may inquire why the necessity of a Grand | 
Jury? Why not le}these other men as jurors attend tothe matter? Why, 
now, I willtell you. You know the State is divided into counties— 
each county is one great family—and consequently all are interested in the 
eace, good order and welfare of that family. It is by the law that you all | 
fold your property—and if you get injured in it, the law points out how. 
you are to get reparation. The object of the law is to protect every man 
in his person, good name, and property—'tis true that is a very small cata- | 
logue. But it embraces a great deal—and that is your catalogue, and a good | 
one it is. Now, you know that there are various ways a man may be in- | 
jured in his person, good name, and property—as for instance, an individual 
may poison you, or he may kill you, or he may do some great personal 





P 





| damage to you in some other way—and he may slander you and vilify your | expect it. 


character, or do something else to injure your good name—and he may also 
defraud you in your property, or take it away from you, or steal it—now, 
then, the law is to protect you in all such cases. 

It is my duty to charge you relative to our new penal code. Well, here | 
it is, and it covers everything, or I should say almost everything, that is ne- | 
cessary in that way—all men should have it, for it is but a small book, and | 
easy to be understood. Now, these laws are not made to punish men—i.e., | 
it is not the desire of the law to punish individuals, but to keep them from 
punishment, and to command respect from one man to another, and to the 
whole community in which he lives—for an offence committed against one 
man operates against all. The object of the law is to have a pure commu- | 
nity; and I tell you, gentlemen, that there is nothing in our new penal | 
code that is useless—and it is your duty to have it enforced. Now you 
know, if all the people in a country come together and say such a thing is 
wrong, and that they wont have it among them, and they all agree that it is 
wrong, they then have aright to put it dowu—you all know that. Well, 
then, gentlemen, thatis just your duty. The prejudice and the bad feeling 
that is among people, and all that sort of thing, is what makes a Grand Jury 
necessary—they are to act as the guardians of the people in the county, or 
their supervisors. 

The character of a Grand Jury is truly of a responsible nature, and you 
have all heard the very solemn oath which your foreman had to take, and 
the very same oath is binding on each of you on your part—and [ tell you 
that every organ in our Government should do its duty, in order for the 
Government to get along as it ought; and you are called upon to do justice 
between the State and the people. Butif you say our new penal code is a | 
cruel one, and we won’t enforce it, but we will let the criminal go unpun- 
ished, then there is no use for law at all. You, gentlemen, are not forced 
here—the voice of the country has called you. Now, here is your penal 
code; will you enforce it? I think there is a voice in the country to put 
itdown. Once it was made a political thing; one party wanted it, and the 
other did not. But now we have it. Well, now we have got it, and let us 
adhere to something and be united. Some say our former penal code was 
bloody, and that the present one is more humane. But, I tell you, I don’t 
think that the former penal code was as bloody assome seem tothink. For 
instance, I don’t believe that any thing will do in case of murder but capital 
punishment ; for the Penitentiary will only answer asa home for some men. 
You know that there are some men who have not any home, and when such 
men get there, they will then be well fixed. But the Penitentiary and the 
new penal code won’t do, without Jurors will do their duty ; and I say to 
you, don’t change it—let it alone, and let us try it for at least 20 years— 
one wise system is better than so much legislation; we have too much law 
already. You know we sometimes send young men to the Legislature, and 
they are warm in their feelings; and they want to be popular, and they 
think they must do something. Wellthen, as they have no new laws to 
pass, they think they must try and pull down some of the old ones. Now, 
here you have a set of humane laws, and let every man read them; and if 
you can’t read them yourself, you can get some of your neighbors to read 
them for you—and all may understand them—and then, if any man runs 
against this new penal code, why it’s his own fault, and he will then have 
no one to blame for it. Now, I tell you, say to your representative let it 
alone, and let us know our laws for once. sone is 

Well, gentlemen, here are your laws; the criminal code is in your hands 
—apply to the Solicitor for such information as you may want; and, in con- 
clusion, I would say, in the discharge of your duty as Grand Jurors you are 
not to wait till some one complains, but you are to examine into the situa- 
tion of the country for yeurselves. It may be necessary for me to tell you 
that it requires 12 of you to agree in order to find a true bill against an in- 
dividual, and to say to you that some will go clear for the want of binding 
over witnesses, and when the day of trial comes away goes the witness. 
Now, then, you should see to it to have all the witnesses bound over. 

Well, gentlemen, I will not detain you any longer. Let an officer come 
forward to be sworn. Mr. Clerk, you will swear that man. 

Tuscaroosia, Ala., Jan. 17, 1846. 
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SATCHEL, 





The “ Picayune” rarely quotes a story or good joke, without appending 
a better. For example :— . . 

Opening Business on a New Principle.—Porter, of the “ Spirit,” is 
continually giving us some new wrinkle, but the most laughable we have 
seen lately, is in the last number of that excellent journal. Two jokers, of 
rather easy moral habits and notions, met, when one of them asked the 
other, if he would like to go into business with him—** go South and open | 
a jewelry store.” ‘* What capital have you to begin with ” was the first 
question. “ Pve got a crow-bar!” was the quiet response. This chap’s 
system of “ getting along in the world,” is on a par with that of the fellow, 
who, on being asked how he raised a cloak he had stolen from an entry, 
said, he “won it off a nail!” 





| cup. 


knew how to make the best of a bad bargain. The remark, as the dear de- 
ceased would have said, was unmanly, brutal; but quite like that Pretty- 
man. The same scoffer, when Caudle declared “* he should never cease to 
weep,” replied, ‘*‘ He was very sorry to hear it; for it must raise the price 
of onions.” It was not enough to help co break the heart of a wife; no! 
the savage must joke over its precious pieces. 

The funeral, we repeat, was remarkably handsome: in Prettyman’s 
words, nothing could be more satisfactory. Caudle spoke of a monument. 
Whereupon, Prettyman suggested ‘“‘ Death gathering a Nettle.” Caudle— 
the act did equal honor to his brain and his bosom—rejected it. 

Mr. Caudle, attended by many of his friends, returned to his widowed 
home in tolerable spirits. Prettyman said, jocosely poking his two fingers 
in Caudle’s ribs, that in a week he’d look “ quite a tulip.” Caudle merely 
replied—he could hardly hope it. 

Prettyman’s mirth, however, communicated itself to the company; and 


| book on that table—P°U/ decide agin you ; and, barrin’ accidents, I reckon ina very little time the meeting took the air of a very pleasant party. 


Somehow, Miss Prettyman presided at the tea-table. There was in her 
manner a charming mixture of grace, dignity, and confidence—a beautiful 
black swan. Prettyman, by the way, whispered to a friend that there was 
just this difference between Mrs. Caudle and his sister—** Mrs. Caudle was 
a great goose, whereas Sarah was a little duck.” We will not swear that 
Caudle did not overhear the words; for as he resignedly stirred his tea, he 
looked at the lady at the head of the table, smiled, and sighed. 

It was odd; but women are so apt! Miss Prettyman seemed as familiar 
with Caudle’s silver tea-pot as with her own silverthimble. With asmile 
upon her face—like the butter on the muffins—she handed Caudle his tea- 
Caudle would, now and then, abstractedly cast his eye above the 
mantle-piece. There was Mrs. Caudle’s portrait. Whereupon, Miss Pret- 
tyman would say, ‘* You must take comfort, Mr. Caudle, indeed you must.” 
At length Mr. Caudle replied, ‘* I will, Miss Prettyman.” 

What then passed through Caudle’s brain we know not; but this we 
know: in a twelvemonth and a week from that day, Sarah Prettyman was 


Caudle’s second wife. Mrs. Caudle, number two. Poor thing! 
CHAPTER II. 
HOW MR, CAUDLE BEGINS TO SHOW SOMETHING “‘ OF THE FIEND THAT'S 
IN HIM.” 


‘Tt is rather extraordinary, Mrs. Caudle, that we have now been married 
four weeks—I don’t exactly see what you have to sigh about—and yet you 
can’t make me a proper cup of tea. However, I don’t know how I should 
There never was but one woman who could make tea to my 
taste, and she is now in Heaven. Now, Mrs. Caudle, let me hear no cry- 
ing. I’m not one of the people to be melted by the tears of a woman; for 
you can all cry—all ef you—at a minute’s notice. The water’s always laid 
on, and down it comes if a man only holds up his finger. 

** You didn’t think I could be so brutal? That’s it. Let a man only 
speak and he’s brutal. It’s a woman’s first duty to make a decent cup of 
tea. What do you think I married you for? It’s all very well with your 
tambour-work and such trumpery. You can make butterflies on kittle- 
holders ; but can you make a pudding, ma’am! [ll be bound not. 

‘*Of course, as usual; you’ve given me the corner-roll; because you 
know I hate acorner-roll. I did think you must have seen that. I did 
hope I should not be obliged to speak on so paltry a subject—but it’s ne 
use to hope to be mild with you. I see that’s hopeless. 

** And what a herring! And you call it a bloater, I suppose? Ha? 
there was a woman who had an eye for a bloater, but—sainted creature !— 
she’s here no longer. You wish she was; Oh,I understand that. I’m 
sure if anybody should wish her back it’s—but she was too good for me. 
‘When I’m gone, Caudle’—she used to say—‘ then you’ll know the wife I 
was to you.’ And now I do know it. 

‘* Here’s the eggs boiled to a stone again ! 
I'ma canary-bird, to be fed upon hard eggs? Don’t tell me about the ser- 
vant. A wife is answerable to her husband for her servants, It’s her 
business to hire proper people: if she doesn’t, she’s not fit to be a wife. IE 
find the money, Mrs. Caudle, and I expect you to find the cookery. 

** There you are with your pocket-handkerchief again; the old flag of 
truce; but it doesn’t trick me. 4 pretty honey-moon? Honey-moon, 
nonsense! People can’t have two honey-moons in their lives. There are 
feelings—I find 1t now—that we can’t have twice in our existence. There’s 
no making honey a second time. 

““No: [think Pve put up with your neglect long enough; and there’s 
nothing like beginning as we intend togoon. Therefore, Mrs. Caudle, if 
my tea isn’t made a little more to my liking to-morrow—and if you insult 
me with a herring like that—and boil my eggs that you might fire ’em out 
of guns—why, perhaps, Mrs. Caudle, you may see a man ina pasvion. It 
takes a good deal to rouse me, but when I am up—I say, when " .m up— 
that’s all. 

“ Where did I put my gloves? 
know nothing.” 


Do you think, Mrs. Caudle, 


You don't know? Ofcourse ot; you 


CHAPTER III. 
SHOWING HOW MR. CAUDLE WOULD GO OUT AND ENJOY HIMSELF. 


‘* By the bye, Sarah, just put half-a-dozen shirts, and all that sort of thing, 
in my portmanteau. l’m going—There you are with your black looks 
again! I can never go anywhere, just a little to enjoy myself, but you 
look like thunder. What! I might sometimes take you out? Nonsense; 
women—that is, women when they’re married—are best at home. What 
can they wan’t to go out for? It’s quite enough for them to go out to hunt 
for husbands: when they’ve caught ’em, let ’em sit at home, and sing with 
the kettle and the cat ; their best place is their fireside. 

‘« Half-a-dozen shirts, I say, and my shaving-tackle. Do you hear me, 
Mrs. Caudle? Perhaps, when you’ve done counting the legs of that fly om 
the ceiling, you’ll attend tome. Eh? Ithink you never want to go out ? 
Quite the contrary ; it’s my belief you’d always be out. If you wanted to 
go about like a June-fly, why did you marry ? 

‘‘ | should have told where I was going; but as you’ve shown your 
temper, I won’t tell you a syllable. No; nor I shan’t tell you who I’m 
going with, or when I shall be back. When you see me then you may ex- 
pect me; and not before. And mind all the buttons are on my shirts— 


that’s all. 

‘‘I’s miserable always being left by yourself! Yourself, indeed! 
Arn’t there books in the house? There’s capital company on the shelves, 
if you’d only get acquaiated with them. I’m sure you’d be none the worse 
for’em. Besides, there’s the Cookery Book: read that. A wife can’t study 
anything better. 

“* The fact is, Mrs. Caudle, I’ve indulged you too much, I’ve made a fool 
of you. JWVo, Ihavn’t? Well, then, whohas? If I havn’t, somebody has, 
it’s plain. Going out,indeed! [ve no opinion of any woman who wants 
to go out at all. Women were never intended to go out; only the fact is, 
we’ve let you have yourown way. Ha! they manage these matters much 
better in the East. 

« 1’m generally a pretty quiet man, Mrs. Caudle, and you know it. Ne- 
vertheless, I have a little of the lion in me; just a little. Don’t rouse it, 
that’s all. 

“ There you are, with the pocket-handkerchief again. — Always hoisting 
that signal of distress. No, no; I’m not made of sugar, like a twelfth-cake 
image; I’m not to be melted with tears; let them be as many and as hot as 
they will. Besides, as I say, you can all do it when you like—every 
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mother’s soul of you. I’m not to be washed off my legs by any river of ; be: of itd love for it —and it’s well F ean get somebody about 
the SOF Ce _| the house that does e- es otin ae You 

a? and we moe ars Pitas camden og fl beet “bird tling away all day like a whistle in 
you? and Pili be 1 for , things to make or to mend. if | hysterics—and I never the expense of that. You can keep your 
you haven't, cut holes and sew "¢m up again. eae too, anddoI ever murmur at what they cost? I 

“ Now, see “foe that my portmanteau’s ready. What's | think not. re Tet hen U bring home « dog—a fine fellow as high as the 
o'clock ? You , ——? No doubt: the old story ; table—instead of the animal as any other wife would do, ou 





you’re always a 
CHAPTER IV. 
SHOWING HOW CAUDLE, HAVING LOST MONEY AT CARDS, DETERMINES TO 
ABRIDGE THE HOUSE EXPENSES. 

“« ] don’t know how it is, my dear, but when I remember that there’s on- 
ly you and myself—just two of us, and [ eat and drink next to nothing— 
and when I see what other people do with half our money, I do think you 
might be a little more careful. I’m sure I spend no money on myself— 
none. Nobody can be more watchful of every sixpence ; but, of course, a 
man can save but little when he knows—or, that is, when he fears he 
knows that everything’s going to waste at home. Besides, it’s a woman’s 

lace—particularly a woman’s place—to save. Women are designed for it. 
onomy is one of the noblest virtues bound up in matrimony. There can 
be very little real love, Mrs. Caudle, where economy’s neglected. A wo- 
man can’t truly care for a man’s heart, unless she has an equal regard for 
his pocket. the things go together, and always did from the first. 

“No, Mrs. Caudle, I did not lose at my whist club last night—that is, 
only next to nothing; in other words, nothing to speak of. Now, that’s 
like your sex. You always set about hunting for some foolish, shabby mo- 
tive for whatever your husbands complain about. Because I lose at cards 
I don’t want to get the money back out of your cupboard. No: I want to 
save money, that, should I be taken from you—and life at all times is un- 
certain, Mrs. Caudle—you might be left snug and comfortable—that’s my 
object. But I never knew any woman yet—except one, rest her sainted 
soul !—who had the mind or the generosity to allow a truly noble motive 
to what her husband should do; that is, if it went against herself. You 
can’t help it—poor thing !—nevertheless, when a man is depriving him- 
self of every little enjoyment that he may lay by something for a rainy day, 
it is hard—-a little hard, I think—to have a woman spend what you do in 
house- keeping. 

** Now, Mrs. Caudle, be rational: and, for the thousandth time, let me 
beg of you nottocry. You only waste your trouble and your tears. Both 
are thrown away upon me: I’m not one of the people, I tell you again, to 
be melted with a little soft water. My expenses, that is, your expenses 
are dreadful. Your grocer’s bill—and when I never taste sugar in my tea 
—is preposterous ; enough toruin a man of ten thousand a year. What? 
I take sugar in my grog, and so do my friends? Scarcely any—nothing 
to speak of: not worth naming. 

«« And then look at your butcher for the last fortnight. Well? I know I 
won't eat cold joints. I had enough of them with my first—that is, I can’t 
bear ’em. Besides, with half the money you have, a cold joint’s an insult 
to any man. 

‘And finally, Mrs. Caudle,—for you know I hate this talk at breakfast, 
it’s a meal, of all others, I like to enjoy when I can—finally, I have made a 
calculation, and inthe next month, come what will, your cupboard must 
do with ten = less. It’s for your good, I tell you, when [’m gene, and 
ten pounds I must have of you.” 

CHAPTER V. 
SHOWING HOW CAUDLE CAME HOME VERY LATE, AND VERY VINOUS: 
HE COMPLAINS OF WANT OF SYMPATHY. 

‘“* The old story, Mrs. Caudle! Sulky again! But so it is with women 
of no iatellect ; they can never sympathise with aman. You make the tea 
as if you were making poison, and all because | kept you up—jast a little 
last night. Ha! I only wish you had half what | have upon my mind. 
What? You wouldn’t have half what I hadin my head? Indeed? I 
know what you mean; but I only wish you had. You'd have a little more 
sympathy for what I have to go through ; as I say, you don’t know what’s on 
my mind. Women, who have to sit quietly basking before the fire all day, 
doing nothing whatever, except perhaps a little sewing—women, in their 
snug homes, knows nothing of what their husbands have to go through in 
the world; slaving and wearing, as I may say, their very souls out. Ha! I 
only wish I’d beena woman. Oh, you needn’tsigh, Mrs. Caudle, you’ve all 
the best of it from the beginning. 

‘* For how can you tell, when your husband is doing all he can to seem 
happy and delighted athome—What? You never see himin sucha state ! 
You might, if you’d eyes like any other woman. I say, how can you tell at 
the very time that he’s full—running over I may say, with smiles, and affa- 
bility, and good temper—how can you tell that his brain isn’t being torn 
into bits, and all to make his wife happy and comfortable at her own fire- 
side? I must say it; I only wish you’d my anxieties, sometimes ; just for 
half a day, that’s all; you’d have more sympathy, Mrs. Caudle; a little 
more sympathy. There you goon again—with your woman’s arguments. Jf 
Ihave so much on my mind, Ineedn’t stay out so late! How can you pos- 
sibly tell what it is that detains me’ If1 chose, like some men, to tell my 
wife everything, and so worry you and make you unhappy with all sorts of 
anxieties,—then, indeed, I dare say I might have a little more tenderness 
from you. But, precisely because | wish to keep youin clover—precisely 
because I won’t let you be worried by worldly matters—you think I’ve no- 
thing to contend with. Ha! Mrs. Caudle—I can’t help saying it—if you 
only knew what was cn my mind! 

** What do you know what wine will do, or won’t do? Besides, I’d taken 
but a poor half-pint of the very weakest sherry last night! Only half-a- 

int. But when I’m harassed you ought to know how a little tells upon me. 

was not intoxicated, Mrs. Caudle ; I was merely intensely anxious. And 
if you’d any sympathy you’d knowit. Yes, a woman with sympathy would 
have felt forme; you would have turned a face upon me—a face beaming 
with love and comfort—and not have been all night making up looks of 
thunder to come to breakfast with. / 

‘I’m going out, now, and [ shall take the key; so don’t sit up again 
I promised to sup at Doubleday’s, to-night ; and you don’t know what's 
on my mind.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

SHOWING HOW CAUDLE BROUGHT HOME SOME “‘ GOOD FEKLOWS’’ TO SPEND 
THE EVENING, AND FOUND MRS. CAUDLE WITH SOME FEMALE FRIENDS 
AT TEA. 

“I didn’t choose to say anything to you last night, Mrs. Caudle—no: you 
needn’t teil me that; I know I didn’t open my lips; don’t I say so, woman? 
—I didn’t speak, because indeed I was too tired. But I do think it hard that 
I can’t leave the house for afew days, but I must find it swarming with 
petticoats when I come back Your friends, as you call’em! as if women 
could ever be friends! It’s: er hard with what I’m charged for house- 
keeping, that I must find the celikea fair. You didn’t expect me home 
till to-morrow? Oh, no! El. I should have found you alone, and as mute 
as a mouse ; and not a word wuuld you have said to me about the pack of 
gossips you'd had about you! 

“* Now, Mrs. Caudle, for the future just remember one thing. Never 
think to expect me; for you shall never know the exact time when I shall 
come home. No: I shall always take you by surprise ; as every man who'd 
know what his wife’s about should do. 

** Well, I think I may guess now where the housekeeping money goes to ! 
Now, I can aceount for the grocer’s bills—and [ can’t tell what other bills 
beside—when I see the people you have to eat me up. And then when I 
bring home some friends that I find aboard the steam-boat—zood fellows, I 
know, every one of ’em; though I never saw ’em before—when I come 
home, I find my house full of silks and satins—a mountain of bonnets on 
my bed—and nothing fit for Christians to sit down to. And after such con- 
duct you'll expect me tokeep my temper? Yes: you'll open your eyes 
and affect to stare at me, if I only swear the smallest in the world—when, 
if you’d married some men, Mrs. Caudle, the house wouldn’t have held 
you! Now, I should like to know what my friends thought of me last 
night—what they thought of you? Why, of course, they looked upon 
me as a fool, for putting up with your conduct as quietly as I did—whilst 
for you, but—I’ll respect your feelings—I won’t say what they must have 
thought of you. 

_ “*For an hour and a half, at least, did we wait for supper—if supper, 

indeed, you could call it ; for I blushed at everything upon the table. An 

7 andahalf. There was nothing in the house; everything was to be 

ger Why, that’s what I complain of, woman. That’s the very fault. I 

ring home a few friends to supper, and there’s nothing in the house. But 

i come home, and I find you with I don’t know what cotton-box acquaint- 

— and the house smelling of toast and cake enough to ruin one. 

Now, Mrs. Caudle, if we wish to continue happy together, understand 
that I won't have it. If I can’t give a little supper to friends at my own 
home, [’d better “yp up housekeeping altogether.” 

“* Where’s my hat and gloves? [ dine out to-day.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 
SHOWING HOW CAUDLE HAS BROUGHT Home A NEWFOUNDLAND DOG, 
INSISTING THAT “THE POOR ANIMAL CAN’? ADD TO THE EXPENSE.” 
“Oh, no! I know what the objection is, Mrs. Caudle. It isn’t that the 
poor faithful animal will add to the butcher’s bill—not a bit of it. No: 
it is only because the creature is fond of me, that you object to it. Tis only 


begin to talk about what it will eat! But that’s like you, Mrs. Caudle: 
that’s the rock we've always split upon. You never had any sympathy— 
not an atom. True marriage to melt two hearts into one piece. Ours 
-~/’m sorry to say it—have only tacked her. There was, indeed, 
a woman—but, sainted darling !—why should I name her? 

‘‘Trepeat it; if you thought of me as you ought, you’d be delighted with 
the animal. A true wife would love even a crocodile or a boa-constrictor, 
if her husband br tithome. But my wife like no other woman—never 
was. You don’t object to the dog, ed chainitup? lthink, Mrs. Caudle, 

‘ou ought to know my principles a little better by this time. No, madam ; 
iberty—though it’s quite above the female intellect to understand its beau- 
tiful essence—but liberty I wouldn’t deny even to a dog. The poor beast 
shall have the run of the house all day, and—nobie fellow—sleep at my bed 
room foo all night. Ill have somebody near me that loves me—I’m deter- 
mined ! 

** What are you whimpering about? The beast will kill your cat? Per- 
haps he may; and what if he does? Cats are plenty enough, I suppose. 
I’m sure there’s more in my house than catch mice; I know that. Not 
that I see the noble fellow need kill her unless you choose. What do I 
mean ? Mean! Why, lock her up in thecellar, or cupboard, or coal-hole. 
He won’t kill her, if he can’t get at her, Ill answer for him. Eh? nd 
et I talk of liberty? Tobe sure I do. But there’s your great defect again, 
rs. Caudle; you’ve no sympathy—none, or you’d know what I mean di- 
rectly. Liberty for dogs is one thing; liberty for cats is another. There’s 
what I call a moral distinction! Entirely.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SHOWING HOW CAUDLE THOUQGHT ‘‘ THAT BILL” SETTLED A LONG 
TIME AGO. 
** If now I were to leave you, Mrs. Caudle,—if I were to do what I really 


chambers, just giving you enough to live upon—of course, the world—the 
world that never can judge between man and wife, but always will poke its 
nose in between ’em whenever they separate—the world, [’ve no doubt, 
would begin to abuse me. What's the matter? Matter enough, I think ! 
I’m called out, from my breakfast too, and this, Mrs. Caudle, this little 
bit of paper put into my hand. What have you the faégto ask Mrs. 
Caudle? What of it? Dowt I know I owe it? Why, of course not! 
I could have laid my life that that bill was paid long ago! I could have 
sworn it ! 

How was it to be paid? You ask ask that! Why, with money, of course. 
But I never gave you the money ? Nonsense! You're enough to drive a man 
mad, Mrs. Caudle. I must have given you the money; of course, I must. 
Else where can all the money go to? When did I give it? Well, if you 
are not the most outrageous, perplexing woman! When did I giveit, indeed ! 
hour, and the place when I gave you the money for that bill! I, who am 
always giving you money for bills. Do you think I’m a calculating machine, 
Mrs. Caudle—to remember every thing, and with what I have in my head ? 
All I know is—and that’s enough for any reasonable man—all I know is, I 
must have givenyouthe money. The bill’s been delivered a month ago, the 
man told me: and you’re not the woman, I know, to let me remain quiet 
for a bill so long. No, indeed ; for if there’s anything in the world that 
gives you pleasure, it is continually coming to my pocket. And you must 
think I’ve agold mine there: to dip as you do into it. 

* There you are! Crying again! That’s the mean advantage you women 
always try to take of your husbands. What! you wish I'd common feelings, 
and you wish you were in your grave? Ofcourse. Aman can’t open his 
mouth, can’t make the slightest remonstrance, when a woman let’s money 
matters go all wrong, but he wants feelings. Ha! He’d better want a few 
feelings than want money. And I’m sure, Mrs. Caudle, that’s your opinion if 
you spoke the truth. And then again, you must always be scratching your 
grave up before me! And only because I just speak about a bill. Of 
course, you’ve paid away the money for something else—some new gowns, 
perhaps—and forgot it. 

** However, Mrs. Caudle, it’s not worth quarrelling about—certainly not. 
Besides, I hate quarrelling. However, this I have to say: as I’m convinced 
that I’ve given you the money for the bill once, I’m not going to pay it a 
second time. You must save it out of something else. What are you to 
save it outof? Anything: cat’s-meat and canary seed !—Dbut I don’t pay 
twice. — 

CHAPTER IX. 
SHOWING HOW MR. CAUDLE OBJECTED TO MRS. CAUDLE’S FEMALE 
FRIEND, A VISITOR FOR A MONTH. 

«* When a husband comes home to what he expects to find a comfortable 
house, it is a little—I say a /itt/e annoying for him—to break his shins over 
a heap of portmanteaus in the hall, and find, too, he’s saddled with a vis- 
itor—some stupid Miss or other, with all her boarding-school starch about 
her. Eh—what? You told me you'd invited dear Miss Loveday? You 
took an advantage of me, then; and told me when I was asleep. [ don’t 
recollect it. And now, I shall be stunned to death by her for three months 
—for of course she plays the piano; and I shouldn’t wonder if the’s brought 
a guitar besides with her. For three precious months! What? She’s on- 
ly invited for one month? Humph! Then she’ll stay three, of course ; 
they always do. 

‘«* Nice breakfasts I shall have now—for she’ll not always stay in her own 
room; she won’t always be tired travelling. Nice breakfasts ['m doomed 
to! What? How will the dear soul hurt me? Oh, in the gentlest way 

ossible—I know. She’ll always be reading the play-house advertisements 
nthe paper, and always be wanting to go to the Opera, or a concert, or 
fireworks, or some show of that sort. I know the sideway talk of such girls 
very well. But understand, Mrs. Caudle, I’m not hampered with her.— 
As you say she was your school-fellow once—I suppose I shall have all 
Minerva Hoyse here in their turn—you alone must be troubled with her. I 
shall behave as civil as I can—but don’t expect that I'll take her out, or 
spend money upon her; that’s your affair, not mine. 

** No, I don’t forget when I’d my three friends here all together; not at all; 
[ was too happy ever to forget it. Jack Stokes—noble fellow! What asong 
he sang, and what punch he made: Tom Ryder—the best fellow, he, at 
whist and a chorus: and Sam Slab, who gave such a licking to the coal- 
heaver. Ha! they were something like people to have in one’s house. 
What? You never complained of them, and why can’t you have a friend ? 
That’s quite a different thing. Besides,as I say, women never have friend- 
ship one among another—they don’t know what it means. No, indeed, I 
don’t think friendship’s a thing of cigars and brandy-and-water—not but 
what all three are a very pretty mixture. They were something like nights 
we had. You never got to sleep till four, while my friends were here? 
What’s that to do with it? Isthat any reason you should bring a lot of 
visitors to my house who can’t say “bo,” toagoose? And when you know, 
too, how I like to enjoy the comfort of my fireside alone! How I hate 
that we should have anybody to disturb us! And if you loved me really, 
you'd hate it, too—but it’s a bad business to have all the love on one side; 
I feel that.” 





CHAPTER X. 
SHOWING MR. CAUDLE AGAIN PERPLEXED WITH DOMESTIC FINANCE. 

** Is it not a most extraordinary thing that [ can’t sit down to enjoy a bit 
of breakfast, but under my nose there’s a paper for taxes? It's just been 
left, and it’s Susan’s fault? No!—it’s your fault, Mrs. Caudle; you know 
that such things at such a time always affect my appetite, and it’s my be- 
lief that you have ’em put there to save your cupboard. Taxes—taxes ! 
What? You don’t make ’em? No; but what’s quite as bad, you're al- 
ways plaguing me aboutthem. I can’t help saying it, Mrs. Caudle, but what 
a much nicer wife you’d be, if there was no money. 

** But I know it; when a woman likes to be extravagant, let a man do 

what he will, he’s no match for her. Iseethatevery day. Only yesterday I 
saw an old coat of mine—a very good coat too—on old Digges. Ha! my 
dear first wife used to turn my left-off clothes into beautiful mugs. But 
then to be sure she had some respect for my exertions. She used to calcu- 
late how and where the money came from. But, I must say it, I’ve no con- 
fidence in what’s spent here. 
‘* No, indeed, Mrs. Caudle, I’m not a cruel, unjust man—nor have I any- 
thing of the tyrant about me—aot a bit. But when women happen to bea 
little younger than their husbands—and that, I knew it to be sure, was your 
fault when I married you—they are apt to indulge in expenses and—I must 
say it—that last hosier’s bill that came in, I don’t at all understand. I’m 
sure by the socks that’s down for me, anybody would think I was a centi- 
pede Well,I can’t help sometimes suspecting—lI should be glad if J could 
be disabused—but I can’t help now and then thinking that what I’ve paid 
for hosiery, you’ve worn in velvet and silk. 

‘“<If I could only be sure of this, [ should know very well how to act.— 
Then my course would be plain enough. What? If I’mnot sure why do 
I aceuse you? Oh, there can be nothing lost by that. For if a woman is 
blamed when she dosen’t deserve it, she’s sure some time or the other to 
escape when she does; so there’s nothing thrown away, blame her when 





you will.” _ 


ought to do as a husband—break up the establishment and go m yself into | 


As if, with what I have on my mind, I can exactly recollect the day, and the | 


>. 


Jan. 31. 


With ‘this liberal axiom, Caudle took his hat, observi j 
2 ife, that “he might be home to dinner, and he might net-* wee, 


CHAPTER XI. 
SHOWING HOW MR. CAUDLE THOUGHT SOMETHING “ VERY opp.” 

Anything particular, my dear, in the paper—I mean anything in he mili- 
tary way? WhatdoT mean? Qh, nothing. Ha! ha! A ittle joke of 
mine—just a little joke.—What do you think of the cavalry regiment ? 
What am I mee at? Nothing atall. I thought you might have seen 
‘em. They go by the window, you know, twiceaday. What of it? No. 
thing, tobe sure. Only, it is odd—I must say it is odd, that one of "em—a 

oung fellow with sandy mustachios—always turns his head towards this 
euse. I say it’s odd—slightly odd. Now, you can’t say, he’s looking for 
Miss Loveday. She’s gone—thank heaven! at last. I waited till she 
mot before I spoke; because I know how women will stand by one ano- 
er. 

** Well, Miss Loveday is gone—do you hear me, Mrs. Caudle ?— i 
that fellow with the sandy Sruetechise looks towards this house. ‘Neurt 
think that’s something very odd And I should like to know what he’s 
looking for? What? Id better ask him? {1 shall take my own opinion 
as to that, Mrs. Caudle: but allow me to say this much—that, ha! there 
was 4 Woman—who never, never caused me the finger-ache. That I had 
never lost that woman! Eh? You wish Inever had? Ha! She never 
gave herself airs about her beauty. What? She couldn’t? Mrs. Caudle, 
I don’t wish to say a harsh thing of you—far from it. But permit me, in 
all good temper to say, that you are not fit to stir the tea of that blessed 
woman. She never looked about her—never stared at anybody but her 
own husband when she went out. She never thought there was another 
such inthe world. But I deserved to lose her—I didn’t think enough of 
her then. ° 

‘If any soldier had dared to look twice at any house she was in, she'd 
| have shown what she felt as a wife, and closed every shutter. But she 
did know her duty—I wish other people did! 

Upon this, the second Mrs. Caudle—poor ill-used soul !—simply re- 
marked that ‘she knew he was a brute,” and left him with his own bad 
| thoughts, and his own bohea. 





| CHAPTRR XII. 
| SHOWING HOW MR. CAUDLE LEFT HIS WIFE A WIDOW, HIS DEFENCE OF 
| HIS TYRANNY. 
| Mr. Caudle, ere he left this world, had much more “ Breakfast Talk” 
with his unfortunate wife ; but it is believed that we have given the princi- 
| pal heads of his discourses : for his topics were like the church bells, they 
nearly always rang the same morning peal. To the reader who believed in 
the declaration of the first Mrs. Caudle that her husband “ was really an 
| aggravating man,” with her prophecy that “the world would at last know 
him as well as she did,” the conduct of the individual towards the ensnar- 
_ed and unfortunate Miss Prettyman may not afford surprise. Caudle himself, 
| however, set up an ingenious if not a credible defence. Prettyman, his 
| brother-in-law, had now and then remonstrated with him. “ [ don’t mean it 
_—upon my life, I mean nothing. I’m very fond of your sister—extremely 
fond; it’s only a habit, my ill-treatment—nothing but a habit.” 
| ‘* A habit!” cried Prettyman, “‘ why that’s what we complain of ! That's 
what we want you to get rid of.” 

** Tmpossible, my dear boy—quite impossible. Having lived so many years 
with the late Mrs. Caudle—though I believe her to be asainted woman not- 
withstanding—how was it tobe expected that I shouldn’t make a natural 
use of my liberty. You don’t suppose I was going to suffer Mrs Caudle 
the second to be only another Mrs. Caudle the first,—so you see I bent the 
bow the other way.” 

‘* And this is your defence ?” cried Prettyman. 

** My excellent friend,” cried Caudle, ‘‘ bad temper’s catching. There- 
fore, let folks beware how they come together. If I’ve been a little bitofa 
tyrant in my second marriage, ’tis only because I was a slave in the first ; 
and all tyrants, my dear boy. are only slaves turned inside out.” 

** [ can make nothing of that figure,” said Prettyman, “ but this: that in 
most marriages there are faults on both sides.” 

** Exactly so,” answered Caudle, ‘‘ and both I’ve known.” 





PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1846. 

Observations of a Naturalist.—This being about the time for the meet- 
ing of Parliament, the Stag begins to draw in his horns. The Railway- 
pigeon makes a deposit of its nest-egg and the Lawyer-bird comes to carry 
it off with his long bill. The latter has been preparing all the season for 
feathering his nest, and now succeeds in doing so. 

Coughs and Colds.—The peculiar adage is to stuff a cold and starve a 
cough. How rare ought coughs to be in the workhouse ; how scarce colds 
among Aldermen ! 


No Rule without an Exception.—To comeliness of countenance the 
possession of a nasal organ is essential. How beautiful is the face of Na- 
ture; and yet we look in vain for her nose ! 

A Valuable Receipt.—Received of Mr. Punch his Almanack for the 
Year 1846, in full of all demands. 

Taxes.—Bachelors who keep only a dumb-waiter, do not pay the usual 
tax upon servants. 

Directions for Railway Travellers.—If the seat opposite yours be va- 
cant, rest your feet upon it, especially should your boots be muddy. The 
elbows make capital scrapers, and the back-cushions answer very well for 
— As you pay first-class fare, you have a right to first rate accommo- 

ation. 

Directions for Railway Travellers.—Never enter a first-class carriage 
with your largest carpet bag. The porters will, perhaps, oppose this; but 
if you give them a knowing wink, and make a playful allusion to the late 
Mr. Walker, they will see that you are not to bedone. You may then thrust 
it in between the knees of some passenger who has already comfortably ar- 
ranged himself. 

A Curious Fact.—You never called to a waiter, when he was leaving 
the room, but he answered, ** Coming, sir.” 

A Great Curiosity.—Shortly will be exhibited, at the Egyptian Hall, a 
young man, 24 years of age, 5 feet eight inches high, and a native of 
Middlesex. Although this wonderful young man writes an excellent hand, 
he has never applied for a Railway share. 

To Careful Husbands.—There is no more frequent cause of catching 
cold than standing about. Bearthis in mind when walking with your wives 
down Regent S:reet; and with affe ctionate solicitude persuade them not to 
loiter at the shop windows. 

Instinct of Animals.—So great is the veneration of the Horses for the 
Inventor of the Wood Pavement, that he scarcely ever crosses it without 
going on his knees. 

Palpitations.—Palpitations of the heart, occurring in young ladies, may 
often be cured by sending for the Doctor ; but it is frequently necessary to 
call in the Captain, and, in some instances, the Parson. 
| The English Empire.— The sun,” it is said, ‘‘never sets on the Queen’s 
/dominion.” A Frenchman says, the reason is because the sun is never seen 
,in England at all. 


} 
} 








A PRIZE PEASANT SHOW. | 

The custom of stuffing cattle to an unnatural degree, is, we are told, de- 
| sirable, for the purpose of improving the character of stock, and we should 
be very glad to see the experiment tried of improving the characters of 
| peasants and agricalturnl labourers by feeding them. We should very much 
like to have an annual show of prize poor got up in the numerous districts 
where the “friends of the working man” are so very busy in cramming cat- 
tle with all kinds of herbaceous luxuries. Ifagood quantity of fat stock 
is a sign of their owner being a good farmer, surely a good quantity of 
plump, portly-looking labourers would be a testimonial to the goodness of 
their employer. 

We fear, however, there is no chance for any experiment being made 
which would involve the necessity of generous dieting. There is a muc 
greater probability of a competition between the Norfolk and Buckland 
principles, by a show of rival peasants, fed positively on peas, starch, 
and manzel wurgel, or the celebrated promoter of warmth lately intro- 
duced to the notice of the poor in the shape of curry powder. We can fancy 
we a capital catalogue could be made up from the materials of such an 
exhibition. 

No. 1. A short-legged Norfolk labourer. Fed on boiling water and sat | 
powder. Walked thirty miles to the exhibition. Bred in the Norwic 
workhouse. 1st Prize. , ht 

No. 2. AHampshire labourer. Supported entirely on starch. Broug 
in acab half a mile to the exhibition, by Dr. Buckland. 2d Prize 

No. 3. An old bankrupt thimble-rig proprietor, who since the — 
of gambling at races has been living entirely on his remaining stock vf peas, 
with a slice of mangel wurzel twice a week, and a little starch on Sundays. 
3d prize. : ? 

We think that ia order to make the rivalry complete, the Unien werk: 
houses should be allowed to send a limited number of paupers for compel! 
tion. 








CALLING OUT OF THE MILITIA. 


A splendid band of veterans, who distinguished themselves at all the 
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vreat metro olitan fires during the war, and gave an undying reputation to 
‘Wormwood Scrobs by several field days anc quarterly reviews, will be called 
out inte active service, in conformity with an order from Sir James Gra- 
ham. 

Lancaster and its two corpulent serjeants are already up in arms. The 
dépét has been searched, and a sabertash has been discovered, which the 
two oll serjeants are d'sputing the possession of. Military enthusiasm is not 
yet dead ia the North, for the two serjeants have often fought their battles 
over and over again in the tap-room of the public-house, and they have 
written a round-robin to Sir James Graham, to state that Lancaster will do 
its duty, if it may have its regimentals repaired, the handles of its swords 
re-lac juered, and its muskets newly mounted with percussion locks, instead 
of the old triggers. 

At Brook Green the same spirit prevails. The one volunteer has pur- 
chased some gunpowder, and is going through the whole of the platoon 
exercise, by firing at an old plaster-of-paris cast of the head of Napoleon. 
He also rushes in among the geese, brandishing a walking-stick, and ex- 
claimtog, ** Up guards, and at ’em,” after the manner of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. This looks well for the prospects of the country. It is cheering 
‘o know, that if America declares war, she must cut her way through the 
heart and flannel waistcoat, the shirt, the bosom, and the surtout of the one 
voluateer of Brook Green, before she can take a permanent footing in our 
native land. Hip! hip! hurra! 





EXAMINATION IN FORTIFICATION. 
VAUBAN’S FIRST SYSTEM. 
Master. What is external fortification ? 
Pupil. Two great-coats and a woollen night-cap. 
Master, What is internal fortification ? 
Pupil. A rump-steak and two glasses of brandy-and-water. 





; THE BAL MASQUE. 
** Well, Samaul, what caraktur was you at the Bal Maskey ?” 
“Ob! [went as Hivanoe What was you »” 
‘‘ Why, a gené. of the time of CHARLEY-MANG.” 





TOTAL ABOLITION OF SMOKE. 
The Duke of Wellington has prohibited smoking in the Army. 
(Queen fsabella has forbidden smoking to the Spanish students. 
‘The King of Naples, too, we understand, has sent a similar prohibition 
to Mount Vesuvius. 
If \uese prohibitions are carried on much further, there will be nothing 
left shortly inthe way of smoke, excepting a Queen’s speech. 





Doubly Hazardous.—In the event of the Chelsea Pensioners being 


called out, a new company will be started to insure their wooden legs against 
ore. 
public meetings a Mammoth Ass of the most gigantic kind, far exceeding 
anything that ever yet was seen in the way of asinine development. The 
Mamiuoth Ass is of the Norfolk breed, and has been fed partly on curry 
powder, It has all the peculiar characteristics of its tribe, and is undoubt- 
edly the greatest donkey of the day. 

It's \Wever too Late.—It’s never too late to begin anything. Jules Janin 


was not ashamed to learn English after he had translated the ‘* Sentimental 
Journey.” 


[t is never too late to finish anything. Joseph Hume confessed it took him | 


ten years over his first joke. 

It is never too late togohome. The Speaker of the House of Commons 
nas often been taken in with the milk. 

[t is never too late to retract anything offensive. Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth most handsomely stopped his Revelations of Londyn at the 39th 
Chapter. 

\t is never too late to give up a bad habit. An old lady, aged 92, ceased 


taking in the Standard last week, after having been addicted to it for up- 
wards of five months!! 

1 Persecuted Class.—* Dear Mr. Punch.—‘ Knot evvin bin taut too 
rite Eye geta frend too right for me too tell U of migh murssyles purssy- 


cooter man, hoo Eye am Surry to say, robs me of haf the clothia natcher | 
has givin too us, and leaf us in winther eggs posed too coald and whet. Pray 


speke for us and oblige all our race. 
** Yours very Affeck shunately, 
‘* Portman Square.’ 


4 Bit of Luck.—Monsieur Thiers and all the French members belong- 

ig tothe War party, illuminated their houses the very evening they 

heard that Lord Palmerston had been appointg@ Minister of Foreign Af- 
lalrs. 

Change of Phrase.—The extent of Railway Surveying has caused a cer- 
ain popular query to be superseded. Instead of, ‘* Has your mother sold 
ler mangie ”” the boys in the streets now ask, “‘ Has your father sold his 
theodolite ?” 

Railway Scale of Manners.—We have been struck with the difference 
of manner assumed by railway officials towards different people. Shut your 
eyes, and you can tell from the toae of their voices whom they are ad- 
dressing. The following examples will best illustrate our meaning. The 
: we Potentate is calling upon the passengers to get their tickets ready, 

fe calls :-— 

To the Third Class.—Fortissimé.— Tickets, tickets, come get your 
ticket sready.” 

To the Second Class.—Forté.—* Tickets, Gents. ; get your tickets ready, 
rents.” 

‘To the First Class. —Piano.—* Get your tickets ready, Gentlemen, if you 
please; tickets ready, if you please, Gentlemen, 

1 Capital Spec.—A great deal of money might be made by taking ex- 
tensive premises in the City as soup-rooms, and selling nothing but the 
Norfolk soup at two-pencea basin. A pinch of curry costs abouta farthing, 
and as hot water may be had for almost nothing, the profit on every basin 
of the Norfolk Soup would be at least 150 per cent. This seems a more 
promising undertaking just now, than even the Railways. 

Dreadful Fog.—The fog in the City was so intense, the other day, tha‘ 
a person actually got into St. Panl’s Cathedral without paying! 


Oid Friends.—Marshal Bugeaud and Abd-el-kader met again, last week, 
on the most friendly terms. They played aga:ne of chess, smoked the pipe 
of peace together, and parted the best of friends. It was agreed between 
the two commanders that there was tu be no firing, on either side, for a 
month. News were despatched the same evening to Paris of a grand vic- 


tory :—2500 Arabs killed, and only one Frenchman. 


_ The two Greatest Men of the Day.—Tom Thumb’s carriage met Lord 
John Russell’s in the City, the other day. ‘ihe servants of both equipages 
saluted one another. 

Improvements in Bribery.—A new kind of bribery has lately sprung up. 
The * apples with the silver pips” have been discontinued by the omnibus 
conductors, since the trading in them was exposed ia our pages. The bribe 
is now offered in a nuff-bog. The conductor, who has tarried at the omni- 

bus-station longer than he is allowed by act of Parliament, calls out to the 
vigilant guardian of the peace, ‘I say, policeman, have a pinch of snuff ?” 
4 33 accepts the offer, and finds amongst the rappee a sixpence, which his 
instinct tells him is not to be sneezed at, and so it is applied to his pocket, 
instead of his nose, A sixpeany pinch will secure the owner of the snuff- 
box an indulgence of five minutes, whilst ashilling ditto will so far obscure 
the vision of the wide-awake policeman, as to make him blind to the sta- 
onary omnibus for the next quarter of an hour. The snuff is known 
amongst the cads, as the ** Policeman’s Mixture.” 


Colonel Maberley’s Stud.—All the Post-Office horses look thinner and 
thinner. We have ascertained that this is in consequence of the dreadful 
hard work they hae to go through during the maay weeks Fleet Street was 
ciosed. The number of additional streets imposed upon them have broken 
their strong frames, The Holborn Circuit knocked them up com pleteiy. 
Three of the weakest fell martyrs to the steepness of the Hill, whilsi one 
old horse, who had been twenty years in the service ot St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
's reduced to such a skeleton that every time he passes a black-doll shop, he 
shivers violently all over, as his eye catches the announcement, “ Best 
tite S'ven tor old bones.” His rideris closely watched, as it is strongly 
wits the temptation will eventually be too much for him, and that he 
ull back his emaciated steed into the shop some fine foggy day, and sell 
“im over the counter for what he will fetch. We are glad co state, however, 
~* Caree Wisps of hay and apail of gruel have been ordered to be added 


*o the weekly rations of the whole stud, till each unfortunate horse has re- 
Sained a little flesh. 

tie Monomaniac.—There lives at Berlin an old woman who absurdly be- 
tide teutan will live to see the day when Prussia will receive the Constitu- 
°n it has been promised so often. 


« . R SERAL Org ER.—A gentleman advertises in the Times of Friday, for 
have two he Who is to receive a hundreda year, and will be expected to 
posited wi . usand pounds of his own ; one thousand of which are to be de- 
(x; lank? bis employer’s banker, for the s that are to be hereafter 
. -’" We have no objection to take fifty secretaries, on the same terms ; 


and request thata A al . 
t once tothe Pant aaa wishing to treat may send his thousand pounds 


** A, PoopLe. 


Singular Exhibition.—There has been lately exhibiting at numerous | 








JEAMES’S DIARY. 

You, peraps, may igspect that [ should narrait at lenth the suckmstanzas of 
my hawjince with the British Crownd But I am not one who would gratafy 
imputinint curaiosaty. Rispect for our reckonized instatewtions is my fust 
quallaty. I, for one, will dye rallying round my Thrown. 

_ “ Suffise it to say, when I stood in the Horgust Presnts,—when I sor on the 
right & of my Himperial Sovring that Most Gracious Prins, to admire womb 
has been the chief Objick of my life, my busum was seased with an imotium 
which my Penn rifewses to dixcribe—my trembling knees halmost rifused tbeir 
hoffis—I reckleck rie So until | was found phainting in the harms of the 
Lord Chamberling. Sir Robert Peal apnd to be standing by (I knew our wuthy 
Primmier by Punch’s pictars of him, igspecially his ligs), and he was con- 
wussing with aman of womb I shall say nothink, but that he is a Hero of 100 
fites, and hevery fite he fit he one. Nead I say that I elude to Harthur of Wel- 
lingting? I introjuiced myself to these Jents, and intend to improve the 
equaintance, and peraps ast Gavmint for a Barnetcy. 

“* But there was another pusa womb on this droiring-room I fast had the in- 
agspressable dalite to beold. This was that Star of fashing, that Sinecure of 
neighbouring i's, as Milting observes, the ecomplisht Lady Hangelina Thistle- 
wood, daughter of my exlent friend, John George Godfrey de Bullion Thistle- 
wood, Earl of Bareacres, Baron Southdown, in the Peeridge of the United 
Kingdom, Baron Haggismore, in Scotland, K T., Lord Leftnant of the County 
of Diddlesex, &c. &c. This young lady was with her Noble Ma, when I was 
kinducted tor’s her And surely never lighted on this hearth a more delightfle 
visbn. In that gallixy of Bewty the Lady Hangelina was the fairest Star—in 
that reath of Loveliness the sweetest Rosebudd! Pore Mary Hann, my Art's 
young affeckshns had been sentered on thee ; but like water through a sivv, 
her immidge disapeared in a momink, and left me intransd in the presnts of 
Hangelina ! 

‘“‘ Lady Bareacres made me a myjestic bow—a grand and hawfle pusnage 
her Ladyship is, with a Roming Nose, and an anawinus ploom of Hostridge 
phethers ; the fare Hangelisa smiled with a sweetness perfickly bewhildring, 
and said, ‘O, Mr. de la Pluche, I’m so delighted to make your acquaintance, 
I have often heard of you’ ~ 

“«* Who,’ says I, ‘has mentioned my insiggnifficknt igsistance to the fair 
Lady Hangelinva, kel bonureigstrame poor mwaw ;’ (for you see I ’ve not stud- 
died Pelham for nothink, and have Junta few French phraces, without which 
no Gent of fashion speaks now.) 

‘«* ©,’ replies my lady, ‘ it was Papa first ; and then a very, very old friend 
of yours.’ 

“** Whose name is,’ savs I, pusht on by my stoopid curawsaty —— 

** * Hoggins—Mary Ann Hoggins’—ansurred my lady (laffing phit to splitt 
her little sides.) ‘Sheis my maid, Mr. De la Pluche, and I’m afraid you are 
| a very sad, sad person.’ 
| « ¢A mere baggtell,’ says I. ‘ Infommer days I was equainted with that 
oung woman ; but haltered suckmstancies have sepparated us for hever, and 
| mong cure is irratreevably perdew elsewhere.’ 
|  * Dotell me all aboutit. Whoisit? When wasit? Weare all dying 
| to know.’ 
|‘ * Since about two minnits, and the Ladys name begins with a Ha,’ says I, 
| looking her tendarly in the face, and conjring up hall the fassanations of my 
| smile. 
| *Mr, dela Pluche,’ here said a gentleman in whiskers and mistashes stan- 
ding by, ‘hadn't you better take your spurs out of the Countess of Bareacres’ 
train ?’—Never mind Mamma's train’ (said $Lady Hangelina) ; ‘ this is the 
great Mr De la Pluche, who isto make all our fortunes—yours too. Mr. de 
la Pluche, let me present you to Captain George Silvertop.—The Capting 
bent just one jint of his back very slitely ; I retund his stare with equill hot- 
tiness. ‘ Go and see for Lady Bareacres’ carridge, Charles,’ says his Lordship ; 
and vispers to me, * a cousin of ours—a poor relation’ So I took no notis of 





the filler when he came back, nor in my subsquint visits to Hill Street, where | 


it seems a knife and fork was laid reglar for this shabby Capting.” 





“ Thusday Night—O Hangelina, Hangelina, my pashn for you hogments 
daily! I've bean with hertwothe Hopra. I seut her a bewtifle Camellia 
_Jyponiky from Covn Garding, with a request she would wear it in her raving 
Air. Iwoaranother in my butn-ole Evins, what was my sattusfackshn 
as I leant hover her chair, and igsammined the house with my glas ! 

‘* She was as sulky and silent as pawsble, however—would scarcely speck ; 

although I kijoled her with a thowsnd little plesntries. I spose it was because 
that wulgar raskle Silvertop, wood stay in the box. As if he didn’ know 


| (Lady B’s as deaf as a poast and counts for nothink) that people sometimes like | 





a tatytaty.” 

“ Friday —1 was sleepless all night. I gave wentto my feelings in the 
folloring lines—there’s a hair out of Balfe’s Hopera that she’s fond of I 
edapted them to that mellady. 

‘She was in the droring-room alone with Lady B. She was wobbling at 
the pyanna as I hentered. [ flung the convasation upon mewsick ; said | 
sung myself, (I’ve ad lesns lately of Signor Twankydillo); and, on her rek- 
westing me to faver her with somethink, I bust out with my poim : 


“*WHEN MOONLIKE OER THE HAZURE SEAS.’ 


‘¢ When moonlike oer the hazure seas, 
In soft effulgence swells, 

When silver jews and balmy breaze 
Bend down the Lily’s bells ; 

When calm and deap, the rosy sleap 
Has lapt your soal in dreems, 

R Hangeline! R lady mine! 
Dost thou remember Jeames? 


‘“¢*]T mark thee in the Marble All, 
Where Englands loveliest shine— 
I say the fairest of them hall 
Is Lady Hangeline. 
My soul, in desolate eclipse, 
With recollection teems— 
And then | hask, with weeping lips, 
Dost thou remember Jeames ? 


““* Away! J may not tell thee hall 
This soughring heart endures— 
There is a lonely sperrit-call 
That Sorrow never cures ; 
There is a litile, little Star, 
That still above me beams; 
It is the Star of Hope—but ar! 
Dost thou remember Jeames ?’ 


“ When I came to the last words, ‘Dost thou remember Je e-e-ams,’ | 
threw such an igspresshn of unuttrabble tenderniss into the shake at the hend, 


that Hangelina could bare it no more. A bust of uncumtrollable emotium | 


seized her. She put her ankercher to her face and left the room. I heard her 
laffing and sobbing histerickly in the bed wor. 
“O Hange'ina—My adord one, My Arts joy !”” os ° * ¢ e 








Death of the Theatrical Cat. 
“* When I go acatting I go a eatting.”--So. Smirn. 
Immortal Sol! all hail! 
Approach and take our hat: 
You have performed a valiant feat— 
*Twas you that killed that cat. Machinery. 


The audience at the St. Charles theatre have experienced considerable an- 
noyance this season by the unannounced performance of an unfortunate cat 


her her life. She had taken up her quartersin the theatre, and could not 
be routed by the united forces of the establishment. In the midst of the 
most pathetic scenes this cat would set up a terrific caterwauling—while 


fortissimo movement, introducing anything but a mewsical accom paniment. 
The most strenuous exertions have been made, every species of strategy has 
been resorted to, and all to kill that cat—by night and by day have they 
sought her. Parties were constantly creeping through the lobbies—sharp- 


any” has frequently been called out, equipped with all sorts of deadly 
instruments from a poker toa ‘‘ queen’s arm,” but Grimalkin was too much 
for them. After exhausting all the energies of his people, Sol finally 
turned out in all his wrath, armed himself with a huge arquebus, and 
stealthily patrolled the theatre bent on destruction. On Tuesday night, 
atter the performances were over, and quiet reigned among the scenes, the 
cat appeared. é ; 
The gun was raised, all cocked and primed, 

The fatal aim was taken : 

Not all her catalogue of lives 


Could save poor pussy’s bacon. 
Bang ! went ? moniter . 
But we might as well say at once, in sober prose, that the cause of all dis- 





turbance was killed, and that the theatre is rid of a most ———— 





—we say unfortunate, because a catastrophe, has befallen her which has cost | 


the actors were executing pianissimo passages she would break out with a | 


shooters were stationed at the wings, behind the flats, and also up in the | 
flies, watching the sky-borders—in short, the ‘‘ entire strength of the com- | 








—— —— —_—_—- -_- 


Capt. Jenkins and the Big Churn. 

In the year 1908, when the embargo law was in full force, many a good 
ly craft lay idle and dismantled at the wharves of our seaports,and their 
crews for lack of employment, were strolling about the streets in a state of 
destitution, cursing the government as the cause of their suffering—givi 
but little consideration to the orders, decrees and belligerent attitude 
European powers, that rendered such measures indispensably necessary to 
the protection of our vessels and property. Yet such is the habits and in- 
nate propensity of the thorough bred yankee, that he becomes restive and 
impatient under restraint, and would prefer being engaged in some enter- 
prize, even a hazardous one, to remaining idle. 

Capt. Jenkins being one of this class, was determined, not only to hazard 
being captured by the English or French, but to undertake to evade the 
sleepless vigilance of the numerous gun-boats, that were stationed at eve 
seaport, acting as coast guard to enforce the embargo, and to elude whic 
would put yankee shrewdness to a severetest. But Jenkins, like Sam Patch, 
resolved in his mind, “ that some things could be done as well as others,” 
and having shipped his crew and took in his freight, (rather quietly to be 
sure,) he made sail with his brig, and stood down the bay. As he ap- 
proached the light-house at Sandy Hook, and was congratulating himself on 
his escape, he was hailed by a little apology for a vessel of war—a i boat, 
commanded bya midshipman, whose vanity and self-esteem had far out- 
travelled his p-actical knowledge of men and things in general. Capt. Jen- 
kins was peremptorily ordered to heave to, and come on board the gun-boat, 
with which order he promptly complied.—His awkward and unseamanlike 
appearance afforded a rich fund of amusement to the middy and his crew. 
His dress and address were more like any thing else than that of a sailor 
and in tones of the nasal twang, implored permission to go to Barnegat and 
load with cedar rails and shingles. But all to no purpose.—She must turn 
back —he could not show satisfactory evidence that he had filed at the cus- 
tom-house the requisite bond to entitle him to pursue the coasting trade.- 

Jenkins, while on board the gunboat, was by no means idle. He looked 
and scrutinized every part and portion of the redoubtable craft, expressing 
wonder and surprise; but what seemed most to astonish him was the “* Long 
Tom’’—a thirty-two pounder a midships. He would feel in the muzzle 
—examine the breech—the trunions and every part, and measure its cir- 
cumference by clasping his arms around it, and finally exclaimed, ‘‘ What 
upon arth is this thing for Capting?” ‘That, sir, is a gun, what we call 
a thirty-two pounder, and if you had disobeyed my order to heave to and 
,come on board, I should have blown you out of the water. One shot from 
that piece would sink your old shallop, and send you and your crew to Davy 
Jones’ locker.” ‘ Du tell, I swan, I never in my born days seed such a 
gun—it looks for all the world like mother’s big Churn.” ‘* Aye,” sung 
out the middy, “ if, at any time, you should attempt to violate the laws of 
your country, you'll feel the effect of Mother’s Big Churn.” Having amu- 
sed themselves sufficiently with the awkward yankee, he was permitted to 
return to his vessel under positive orders to return immediately to port. 
While Jenkins was examining and measuring the circumference of the 
gun, he had forced in a few inches of a rattail file of the proper size, and 

she was as effectually spiked as “the most scientific officer in the Navy 
could have done it; and as soon at he set foot on his own deck he spread 
allsail. Every inch of canvas was spread to the breeze—the brig felt it 
/and bore away in most gallaut style. The commandant of the gunboat 
thought this rather a strange procedure, and hailed Capt. Jenkins in au- 
thoritative language, threatening that if he continued his course he would 
fire and sink his vessel, Captain Jenkins very coolly replied, ** Fire away 
and be darned, 1 guess Mother’s Big Churn won’t do no hurt.” Flash went 
the priming, away went Capt. Jenkins and the brig. Buffalo Daily Pilot. 











Playing the Advantages. 


| One night, during the late extreme cold weather, at one of the places 
| known as “ catfish hotels,” for which our levee is so celebrated, and which 
/are generally frequented by that class of persons who come under the heads 
' of ** loafers” and ‘* wharf-rats”—there sat ‘‘solitaryjand alone,” an individ- 
| ual, whose manner betokened that he was not accustomed to enjoying his 
own society. The atmosphere of the bar room was redolent of the fumes 
of that nectar of groggeries, yclept Tom-and-Jerry, and the candles shed a 
mellow light through the smoke that had been caused by the number of 
‘long nines” which had been consumed by former visitors. Our friend, 
| though indifferently well dressed, bore about him that indescribable air 
/ which impresses every observer—with the idea of a fellow who would 
stoop to any low trick to entrap the unwary. He had been in the habit for 
some time back, by his “‘ science,” of winning whatever dimes or half-dimes 
any one could be induced to stake. On this night, he had had no custom- 
ers—funds were low—the night was wearing away—and he was about to dce 
_ part, when there entered a long, dangling looking fellow, with straight 
flax locks, an old wool hat set far back on his head, and a mouth which, 
though capacious enough, had, by accident or a freak of nature, been placed 
more on the side of his face than in front. He was dressed in linsey dyed 
of a dirty yellow color, and his ‘‘ trowserloons,” whose lower extremities 
: only reached the top of his socks, gave him the appearance of being taller 
| than he really was, although he stood full six feet in his stockings. After 
| warming himself, he called for some liquor, in a voice which, coming 
‘through his nose, sounded like the tones of a toy harmonicon. His whole 
appearance was that of a ‘* green ’un.” 

The Thimblerigger set him down for a “ soft snap,” and after some con- 
versation, remarked— 

‘« Well, stranger, it’s cold and dark out; suppose we play some small 
| game to pass away the time;” at the same time fingering carelessly a dirty 
| pack ofcards that lay on the table at which he was sitting. Linsey re- 

lied— 

ee I can’t say, stranger; I’m all the way from Bullitt, and I’ve hearn tell 
you folks in town are as keen as briars,’ and I’m only a ‘cider nag ;’ how- 
somever, I don’t keer if I do play, purvided I understands all about it be- 
forehand.” 

“‘That’s right,” says Thimblerig, “we play fair, with all the ‘ advan- 
tages’ in, andif you Seat me, why, well and good, and there’s no more of 
ag 

‘“* Well, them terms is fair enough, and IJ aint the feller to cavort or make 
a fuss when I agrees to a thing from the start,” says Linsey ; ‘* what'll you 

lay ?” ‘ 

‘* What do you say to ‘ seven up’ at a dollar a game »” replied Thimble- 
rig, his eyes glistening with the certainty of making his expenses. , 

“* A word of the sort’s enough, old hoss! put up yourmoney,” says Lin- 
sey, at the same time lugging at a long leather purse which he had ta his 
pocket. Thimblerig laid down a dollar, which he had no sooner done than 
Linsey coolly put it in his pocket, saying, ‘‘ Well, that game’s done, what'll 
you play next ?” 

** But,” says Thimblerig, ‘* we’ve not played for the dollar yet!” 

‘“‘ Yes we have; [ played the advantages, the first lead, stealins was in, 
| you know.” FF 
|” The gambler was beat at his own game; and not liking the looks of the 


‘** bitter water” chap, quietly submitted to his loss. _ BANJO. 
Louisville Courier. 











| Olla PYodrida. 


Sentimental.—In one of the dark and rainy nights of last week, as we 
were plodding our weary way from the office to our shantee, we found a fellow 
standing on the side of one of the numerous beautiful little rills which 
intersect our more beautiful streets, feeling about in the water with a stick, 


and repeating— 





“In such a night, 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 

Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved her love 

To come again to Carthage.” ’ 

For a moment, we thought we had stumbled upon a madman, but on in- 

quiry, we ascertained that in endeavoring to cross the little stream, he had 
let his well-filled bottle fall into it, and was addressing it in the beautiful 
language of Shakspeare while he felt for it with his walking stick. He be- 
| sought us piteously to assist him in his search, but as the rain was coming 
down fast and heavy, we pushed on, and left him in the dark alone, to 


bring his “love again to Carthage ”—or in other words, his lost bottle 
again to his mouth. Chambers (Ala) Herald. 


Mutton Mill.—The following is a description given some time since of 
‘a mill, established on queer mechanical principles in one of the upper coun- 
ties of New York State: i 

A gentleman travelling in that section of the country, overtook a far- 
mer, dragging a lean, wretched looking horned sheep along the road— 

«« Where are you going with that miserable animal,” said the traveller. 

‘«‘T am taking him to the Mutton Mill, to have him ground over, said 
the farmer. . 

“ The Mutton Mill! I never heard of such a thing—I will go with you 
and witness the process.” en P 

They arrived at the mill—the a was thrown alive into a hopper, and 
almost immediately disappeared. They then descended to a oe ae 
ment, and in a few moments, there were ejected from a spout in the ceiling, 
four quarters of excellent mutton—two sides of morocco leather—a fur hat 
of the first quality—a sheep’s head, handsomely dressed— and two elegant- 
ly carved powder horns !” 
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Astonishing Likeness.—An honest couple, on a visit to Glasgow, were | 
wandering about, i on all the wonders of the western metropolis, ) 
when they accidentally dropped into the arcade, and were quite beside 
themselves amid all they saw. At last they came toa large window where 
stood a full-length mirror, into which the honest woman t gazing and 

rinning until she could retain herself no ay: sch but exclaimed, “Oh! 
Sock, man, come here and see this wife ; odd, she’s just as like me as twa 
peas are like ane anither ;” and turning to look for her partner, she was 
surprised to find herself in the midst of an ry ety crowd, from which 
she was at length relieved by the appearance of her husband. 

The Emperor of Russia in Italy.—We find the following very impro- 
bable story in the Constitutionnel of Saturday :—** During the Emperor 
Nicholas’s stay at Palermo it was remarked that he slept on astraw mat- 
trass, covered with leather, and often without taking off his boots. A large 
dog sleeps in his room, and the Emperor always has a pair of pisto}s within 
his reach. He seems greatly to apprehend a violent death, and it is but by 
observing the strictest nito that he indulges his taste for solitary walks, 
At Palermo, the safety of his person had been confided to a superior em- 
ploye of the police, who, one day, foolishly suffered himself to be seen from 
sireet to street in such way that the anxious Emperor rushed at him with the 
aforesaid pistols, ‘ Who are you?) What do you want? cried he to his un- 
known rollower. ‘lam an employe of the police,’ replied the latter, ‘ Look 
at the uniform under my cloak.’ ‘ Be off,’ said the Emperor, ‘ or I'll kill 
you!’ The police agent was so terrified that he was near dying of it. 
Nicholas indeed looks terrible, and is of a stature and strength well calcu- 
lated to cause such a fright.” 

The renowned General Tom Thumb had the honor to wait on their Ma- 
jesties the King and Queen of the French, on Friday evening, at the Palace 
of St. Cloud. A large party were assembled, and on the smallest of petits 
making his appearance in a new court dress, mounted in honor of the oc- 
casion, it was unanimously declared that he had decreased in size since his 
last visit, some months ago, to the Tuileries. Inspired by the presence of 
so illustrious an auditory, Tom went through his various performances with 
unwonted spirit and success, and received the flattering compliments of the 
Royal Family for his improvement in French, one of his songs being in that 
language, expressive of gratitude for his reception and the honors conferred 
on him by his Royal hosts. On taking leave he was loaded with presents 
from his Majesty and the Queen, the Duchess of Nemours, the Count de 
Paris, and other members of the Royal Family. M. Guizot was among the 
assembly and was observed to scan this smallest duodecimo in the history 
of mankind, with a curious eye. He had also a few words of conversation 
with the General, the subject of which has not transpired—probably in re- 
ference to the Oregen question, and the forthcoming speech of Mr. Polk. 

** Solitaire” —Join S Robb, Evsg.—A New Work.—We are pleased to 
hear, that Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, have forthcoming a new work by 
an old familiar of our own, and of the Revei//e. “ Souirarre ” has 
found leisure to prepare for the press, ‘* Streaks of Squatter Life, and 
Far- West Scenes,” and the Philadelphia publishers propose to get it up in 
befittirg style. H will be issued in the spring, and will be received, we 
doubt not, with general favor. Ross has an inimitable'knack of transferring 
to paper the wild, strange and outre scenes which are the constant atten- 
dants of western life and western adventure—dashing it all with a drollery 
and an effect, rarely found in other writers. We predict for his forthcom- 
ing volume a most favorable reception.— St. Louis Republican. 

We take pleasure in stating, as ‘‘ Solitaire” was introduced to the public 
through our columns, that such was the popularity of his sketches, that un- 
expectedly to him, the desire to publish a volume of them was made known 
to him by this enterprising firm—one cf the most extensive publishing 
houses ot Philadelphia. It is perhaps unnecessary to say, that a liberal 
olier accompanied the expression of the desire, but we do so, because the 
circumstances of the case are so different from the general routine of such 
matters. There is amania for making books, but, in this affair, it is the 
public that makes the book, ‘‘ Solitaire” only furnishes the ideas, whose 
capital expression of them occasioned it. We have also a peculiar feeling 
of pride in this matter ; “Solitaire,” (John S. Robb,) is a practical typo, 
foreman in the composition department of this journal ; and, to use the 
language of one of his own beautiful poetical effusions, as ‘*Click, elick, 
click, goes the type in his stick,” there is always a corresponding ‘‘ click” 
gving on in his active mind, that furnishes “food for fun.” This * laugh- 
ing” philosophy, after all, is the better philosophy of life; no one does evil 
when in a good humor, and it is essential that ‘‘ the human heart, that rest- 
less thing, the tempter and the tried,” should have enough of this preven- 
tive of wickedness to keep it always ina healthy tone. 

We will not forestall the judgment of the public opinion on this forth- 
coming book, but simply say, that it is Mr. Robb’s first volume, and we feel 
assured that his countrymen will not permit it to be his last. The work 
will contain several new ‘‘ sketches,” written expressly for it. 

Si. Louis Reveille. 

“* Them Shoe Strings.”—An old genius in Detroit, a cordwainer, who 
may or may not be alive at the present writing, prided himself a good deal 
upon his independence of conduct. He didn’t care a fig for the areestoc- 
racy—not he; he was a perfectly free and easy sort of individual—went in 
for the “‘ largest liberty and no gouging ;” a real ‘‘ wolverine,” and no mis- 
take, was our shoe-making acquaintance. 

_ One day Gen. C , Shortly after he had reached home from his dis- 
tinguished ministerial service at the Court of St. Cloud, stepped into the 
little shop of this shoemaker, and bought a pair of shoe strings. Quite an 
animated chat occurred between Jim and the General, relative to our foreign 
affairs, the latter condescendingly unbending himself, and the former full 
of “‘ talk ’ as usual. The General, finding he had no small change, promised 
to call again and pay for the purchase. After his exit Jim’s independence 
was shaken considerably, and he was loud in his praises of the General.— 
‘* He is none of your stuck-up-folks ; he don’t belong to the aristocracy, by 
thunder,” said Jim. 

Several weeks passed, and the General never called on Jim, nor so much 
as said pay, once, about them shoe strings. Jim would meet him on the 
street, walk around him, get in his way, but all to no purpose: the General 
didn’t recognize him, much less speak to him. Jim tried it ona good many 
times, and, finally, became wrathy in the extreme—he must speak or burst; 
for it seemed to him that his debtor endeavored to avoid him, and that was 
*‘ agin the largest liberty.” Accordingly, as Gen. C , and a few of 
his frieuds were standing, conversing and sunning themselves, on Main st., 
Jim was seen resolutely moving up to them, and when he had obtained a 
good p sition, he commenced— 

** Good mornin,’ Gineral !” 

The General looked at Jim, but made no reply to the salutatien. 

** You neeedn’t put on any of your fine airs, Gineral, and pertend you 
don’t know me—I want the pay for them shoe strings !” 

There was a muttered answer to this, expressive of some surprise, and 
such w. ids might be distinguished as—‘‘ Ah! yes! I believe I do recollect 
——” when Jim suddenly broke in with— 
fi “0 ', you be d—d, Gineral! you recellect well enough—/fork over my 

ip ! 

_ Jim «as seen going round the corner, pocketing his ‘‘ fip,” in a kind of 
independent shuffle, with a daring shake of the head, while the group of 


gentlemen behind, were laughing in hearty enjoyment of the affair. 
St. Leuis Reveille. 


Good Adviee.—I never could be tempted to back either a horse of my 
own or that of any other person for £5 in my life. I love racing as a sport, 
and do declare, that, for a moderate stake, I should leave the course in 
higher s»irits if my horse had won handsomely, though he might have gone 
the wrong side of a post, by which I should lose the stakes, than] should 
had he run a bad second, and my opponent’s horse, from having made the 
mistake, caused the stake to be given to me. With this feeling no man 
will ruin himself by keeping race-horses, for this very feeling will keep him 
fro:n risking heavy betting. I will instance aman, whose name will never 
be forgotten by the sporting world, or cease to be mentioned in terms of 
admiration and respect by all who had the advantage of his acquaintance, 
I mean Francis Mellish, q., better known as Captain Mellish. He was, 
I should say, a man of thirty-five when I was a boy of fifteen. From him 
I caught the love of racing ; from him i first got what little knowledge 
I have of racing matters, and from him I got advice that, unfortunately for 
himself, he had not resolution enough to follow. I will mention an auec- 
Cote in proof of this:— 

I met him on the course at Newmarket, when he saluted me with, ** What 
the devil are you looking so sulky about?” 

I replied, “‘ I am not sulky, but I have been losing my money.” 

**T am glad of it,” said he; ‘‘ what have you been backing ?” 

** Your horse.” 

** How much have you lost ?” 

i £5 ).” 

** Well. I have lost £1,500 on the same race; but, if I was fool enough 

to bet, it was no reason you should have done so.” 

I replied, and truly, “ it was the first bet I had ever made.” 

His answer has been engraven in letters of gold on the tablet of memory: 
ever since ; ‘* I congratulate you on losing the first bet you ever made ; let 
it be the last. Never back your own horses, (if you ever keep any,) or 
those of any other patrons so long as you live. Take this advice from one 
who knows something about these things, and has paid dearly for his} know- 


lelge. 
I did take his advice, and never made a bet tothe amount of £5 since. 
Stable-Telk and Table-Talk. 
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Popular Error.—It was popularly believed that Nelson was never con- 
quered. Those, however, who have seen him at Charing-cross, can have 
no doubt that he has been boarded / Joe Miller the Younger. 


_ Army Virumque Cano.—The Duke of Wellington has prohibited smok- 
ing in the army; the clay pipe is to be altogether superseded by pipeclay, 
and the cigar and cheroot are to be excluded from military service. Strange 
mutability of opinion ! that the Duke should now set his face against smoke, 
to which formerly he gave his entire countenance. Let the Iron Duke 
chew upon this: he may turn his back upon the British army, but that 


army can never prove invincible till restored to its favorite backer / 
Joe Millerthe Younger. 


Extraordinary Fortitude.—The Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle narrates 
the following extraordinary instance of presence of mind and fortitude :— 

A few days ago, Samuel Mason, tentor in one of Mr. Sawn’s mills, near 
Kirkaldy, met with a severe accident in’ the following manner :—Having 
observed a cord entangled with one of the belts, he went up a ladder to re- 
lieve the same ; but, on doing so, the slack portion of the cord took a turn 
round his left thumb and arm, as it was drawn onward by the movement of 
the belt. Being thus fixed, he foresaw his instant destruction if drawn up 
to the pulley by the belt, and, with singular fortitude and presence of mind, 
he grasped a column close by with his arms and legs, and held on till his 
arm was literally sawed and torn asunder. Being thus relieved, he slid 
down the column to the floor, took off his bonnet and clapped it on the 
bleeding stump, holding it with his hand, rushed out, and across the 
street to his father-in-law, where, exhausted and breathless, he fell on the 
floor, before the engine was set off, being the first means by which any assist- 
ance could have been rendered him. An express was immediately despatch- 
ed for surgical aid to Kirkaldy, a distance of more than two miles, when 
the arm was amputated above the torn part; but, finding the bone so much 
injured, they made another amputation a little below the shoulder-joint. 
He stood the operation well, though he must have been much exhausted 
from the loss of blood and the unavoidable length of time that elapsed be- 
fore surgical assistance could be rendered. Nevertheless, after being car- 
ried to his own house in a chair, he went up his own stairs on his feet, and 
has since been doing wonderfully well. 


The Louisville Journal tells a good anecdote of a recent svene in Frank- 
fort. It says, at a ball in Frankfort the other evening, a young gentleman, 
it is said, took an undue liberty with a pretty lady. The lady made her 
complaint to the gentleman with whom she was dancing. There upon, 
the last named gentleman knocked the Best named gentleman down inthe 
ball room. The fight extended until, as we are told, fifteen or twenty 
persons were engaged in it. Fists, pistols, and knives of all sorts were 
flourished and some blood was spilt, though nobody was killed. Two of 
the persons, who took part in the affair, have since arrived here with the 
intention of settling their quarrel on the Indiana shore. 

It is said that an ‘english officer, sojourning for ashort time at Frankfort, 
was remarking, onthe day before the affray, that he heard much of Ken- 
tucky ‘ rows,’ and, that it was his most anxious desire to see one. When 
the ball-room fight got well under way, a gentleman, who had heard the 
expressed wish of the officer, ran to his room and told him what was going 
on. The officer ran to the ball-room, but the moment he entered the door, 
a tremendous stray fist knocked him down. He scrambled up and en- 
sconced himself in a corner where he thought he could look on insecurity. 
He had not been there many minutes, however, before a big fellow, mistaking 
him for another, rushed at him, exclaiming,—* This is the very scoundrel I 
have been looking for! The officer darted like lightning from the room, 
and strange to say, he has not since been heard to express the slightest cu- 
riosily to see a Kentucky row. 


The Law of the Finger Ring.—If a gentleman wants a wife, he wears a 
ring on the first finger of the left hand ; if married, on the third; andon the 
fourth, if he never intends to get married. When a lady is not engaged, 
she wearsa hoop or diamond on her first finger; if engaged, on the second ; 
if married, on the third; and onthe fourth if she intendsto bea maid. 
When a gentleman presents a lady with a fan,a flower, or trinkets with 
the left hand, this, on his part, is an overture of regard ; should she receive 
it with the left hand, it is considered as an acceptance of his esteem ; but if 
with the right hand, it is arefusal of the offer. Thus, by a few simple to- 
kens, explained by rule, the passion of love is exprssed. 


Death of Signor Giubilei.—We are sorry to announce that Signor Giu- 
bilei, the vocalist, formerly of the Opera House and Drurylane Theates, 
died lately at Naples, where he had gone in the hopes of improving his 
health ; but in consequence of a second operation for the dropsy, he sunk 
under it, at the residence of his sister. 


A RUNNIG ACCOUNT. 
You stop while the account runs— 
When the account stops, you run. 


A Piece of Good Luck.—Some days since a gentleman in this city being 
about to remove from one residence to auother, sent for a party who was 
in the habit of purchasing books and other articles, and dealing in them, 
and telling him that as he wished to clear away a quantity of old lumber that 
lay in the kitchen and under ground cellar, he had better look at them and 
see what he would give as their value. The dealer accordingly did so, and 
from time to time purchased them for what he conceived they were worth. 
Among the rest was an old iron box or safe, which had lain for years neg- 
lected in one of the cellars, and appeared intrinsically worth very little. 
He offered £1 for it, upon which the owner said he might have it, and 
directed him to take it away at once. The aid of fourmen who were in 
the house was obtained to remove it, but they were unable to carry it, and 
four more had to be brought in, whose united exertion placed it on a car, 
and it was conveyed to the purchaser’s house in Mallow-lane. Before it 
was taken off the car a pawnbroker, from Blackpool, saw the chest and 
proposed to buy it. The original purchaser offered it after some higgling, 
for £3 10s; the pawnbroker would give but £3, and as he could not get it 
for that went away. The weighty bargain was then taken off the car, but 
the purchaser not liking to put it on atimber floor, left it in the street for a 
couple of nights On sending, however, for the key, which could not be 
had when he bought it, it was found, by a label attached to it, that the 
contents of the box must have been worth more than 20s., and accordingly 
a gentleman on behalf of the owner went to where it lay, but could not 
open it from the rusty state of the lock. The service of a locksmith were 
at length obtained, and when the box was opened it was found to contain 


plate and other valuables to the amount of, we understand, over £500. 
Cork Reporter. 


Singular Circumstnee.—The other day, while Mr. Leith, of the Cale- 
donian Hotel, here, was walking over a field of turnips, he started a num- 
ber of hares, one of which ran into a furrow in which was another hare 
running 1n an opposite direction. Both continued running with swiftness 
towards each other, uriil they came in contact. Head met head with such 
violence that death was the instantaneous consequence to both. 


Constantinople.—The Festival of the Courban Bairim commenced on 
the morning of the 9th ult. The Sultan, according to custom, slept the 
night before at the Palace of Top Capon, and in the morning,went in great 

omp to the mosque of Sultan Ahmed, surrounded by all the officers of state 
in grand costume. The suit of the Sultan was extremely brilliant; and 
for some time past, whether from the troops being better dressed and dis- 
ciplined, or from the preparations being made with greater attention to or- 
der, these public ceremonies have assumed a character of grandeur and 
majesty which they uid not tormerly possess, and consequently, they make 
a deeper impression upon the minds of the people. The Sultan’s dress was 
what it has been always since the reform. He worea red cap, low in form, 
with a long silk tassel hanging from it behind, and surmounted in front by 
a diamond aigrette. A frock coat with a straight collar, and buttoned in 
front from top to bottom, tight pantaloons with under-straps, white gloves, 
and highly-varnished leather boots. Ordinarily, the Sultan wore a very 
full cloak or mantle, wrapped entirely round him ; but this day the cloak, 
fastened to the neck with arich diamond clasp, was suffered to float negli- 
geutly over the shoulders, and thus expose the whole of his person. The 
Sultan’s demeanour was excellent ; he rode a splendid and gallant horse, 
which he managed with great ease. He wore on his breast a profusion of 
diamonds, and by his side, a scimitar, or curved sword, suspended from a 
girdle, which, as well as the sword, was loaded with precious stones. Thus 
accoutred, he rode with great majesty at the head of the procession. A 
kiosk, standing near the gate of the palace through which it had to come, 
had been prepared for the accommodation of the diplomatic corps and their 
families. Baron and Baroness de Bourqueney, Count and Countess Stur- 
mer, the wife of the First Secretary of the English Ambassy, Mrs Welles- 
ly, assembled there, attended by Faud Effendi, Chief Dragoman to the Porte, 
who was commissioned to do the honours of the day, which he did with 
the greatest allention and the best grace. When passing in front of the 
kiosk, the Sultan turned his face towards it, with an expression which 
showed that he recognised those who were in it. The Sultan-Mother, hav- 
ing at her side Murad Effendi, the eldest son of the Sultan, about five years 
old, accompanied by several ladies of the Imperial Harem, attended the 
ceremony in a carriage drawn by four horses, richly caparisoned. From 
the mosque, the Sultan returned to the Palace of Top Capon, where he re- 
ceived all the high functionaries who came to congratulate him on the oc- 
casion. This year to the general satisfaction, the visits which were for- 
manly sepereed between the great officers of state during the four days which 
the festival lasts, were dispensed with. 





| _ 2 yawn Fe we SEAT SSe AT MEXIco. 
e mos ec eatre ave ever seen, far superior, i ing 

to all buildings of the same kind in London, Paris nar we How omg 
Europe, for lightness, elegance, and comfort, is the Theatro Nacional of 
Mexico. The = ned drama and Italian opera are given in it on altern . 
nights. The building of which the theatre forms a part, contains a caté, 
hotel, restaurant, billiards, and card-rooms. It presents to the Calla Ber. 
gara a very handsome front, within which are found two patios, or oyaban, 
with galleries running along each, and communicating with the reception 
rooms. These patios are covered with glass, and are ornamented by a pro 
fusion of natural flowers, and a few orange trees, which have a charming 
effect. They form at night a kind of crush-room, through which all Mex 
ican belles must pass to and from the boxes. The boxes of the upper tiers 
are admirably arranged. A slight division, in a waving line, not breast hi h 
in any part, separates one from the other, so that there is a free circulation 
of air through all. They are cut down in front so low that the whole per 
son of the occupier is seen from every part of the house, and ladies a 
not to complain, as in Paris and London, of being shut up in cases, in which 
their heads and shoulders are only visible, and all the elegance of the gen- 
eral toilette concealed. A Mexican lady sits enthroned in her box, as on 
an elevated platform, presenting the whole of her graceful person and bril- 
liant costume to the admiration of her friends. A slight rail, a few inches 
high, conceals only her feet. The boxes being private property, are fur- 
nished according to the taste of the owners ; some are very handsomely fit- 
ted up, and the form of the house is so well arranged, that from every seat 
not only are the performances seen and heard, but from every chair in every 
box the whole of the other patios are visible. Attached to each box is a 
retiring-room, or cuarto. Between the acts, the cwartos are filled with 
smoking coteries, in which it must be owned the ladies, with their paper 
or straw cigarrettes, are most indefatigable. 

The theatre is a kind of home for all Mexican families ; very few receive 
company, and balls and parties are but of rare occurrence ; so that nearly 
all the people of rank pass the evenings in their boxes, not, as in Italy, to 
enjoy the visits of their friends, but to sitin silent and solitary dignity, 
Spanish jealousy does not recognise the visits of gentlemen, and ‘etiquette 
will not allow the ladies of one family to pass into the box of another, so 
that all remain moped to death, seing the same people, and listening to the 
same actors every night in the week. 

The Jtalian opera is now performed three times a-week, and acceptable 
the opera is both to native and foreigners. The prima dona is Mdlle Bor- 
ghese, a French lady, who, some years since, appeared in the ‘ Fille du 
Regiment,’ at the Paris Opera Comique, and having since changed her name 
from Bourgeious to Borghese, has led the Italian opera in the United States 
and Havannah. She is a charming person, very handsome, well made, and 
graceful, and an excellent actress. Her voice is a ciear soprano, though 
not of considerable volume. She manages it however, with the greatest 
tact ; and in ‘ Lucia,’ and ‘ Puritani,’ the ‘ Elisir d’Amore, she acts and 
sings delightfully. The tenor is Peroti, a young man who is daily working 
himself to fame. He has a tenor voice of great compass. seldom using the 
falsetto, but I fear the tone is to unequal, and, though a first-rate second, he 
can never take a first-rate place The bass is Tornasi, a capital standard 
singer, who can hold his ground on any stage, but not so excellent as to en- 
able him to command European engagements. Candi isthe baritone, and 
I have every reason to speak in his favour as an impressing an’ sound 
si nger. 

A Mexican lady has lately made a first appearance in ‘ Lucr «> Borgia’ 
and ‘ Beatrice di Tenda,’ who promises to be I was going to say, one of the 
greatest singers in the world. She is now twenty-‘ve, and at thet age itis 
difficult to cultivate a voice, which, I have no hesitation in saylug that had 
Mdlle Coccia at eighteen received a good musical education, or heard first- 
rate artists, she would only have been second to what I remember Catalani 
was. La Coccia posseses a soprano of immence extent, and sound asa 
bell in the very highest notes. Difficulties are unknown to her, so far as 
reach of voice is concerned, but she wants vocalization, and that rapidity 
of combination which at present distinguishes the Italian school, and with- 
out which no one can, in these days, hold the ascendant. She is as bril- 
liant as Billington was said to be, and her voice in the most brilliant pas- 
sages never loses its sweetness and purity.* 

* Abridged from a long and interesting letter in the London Times. 


THE MISSISSIPPI. 


‘“‘T have been 
Where the wild will of Mississippi’s tide 
Has dashed me on the sawyer.”——BraIneERD. 











From Tuorrer’s “ Mysteries of the Backwoods,” just published by Carey & Hart, Phil. 


The North American continent, in its impenetrable forests, its fertile 

priries, its magnificent lakes, its variety of rivers with their falls, is the 
richest portion of our globe® Many of those wonderful exhibitions of na- 
ture are already shrines where pilgrims from every land assemble to admire 
and marvel at the surpassing wonders of a new world. So numerous In- 
deed are the objects presented, so novel and striking in their character, that 
the judgment is confused in endeavouring to decide which single one Is 
worthy of the greatest admiration; and the forests, the prairies, the lakes, 
the rivers, and falls, each in turn dispute the supremacy. But to us, the 
Mississippi ranks first in importance; and this we think must strike all, 
when they consider the luxurious fertility of the valley through which it 
flows, its vast extent, and the charm of mystery that rests upon its waters. 
The Niagara Falls, with its fearful depths,its rocky heights, its thunder,and 
‘* bows of promise,” addresses itself to the ear, and the eye, and through 
these alone impresses the beholder with the greatness of its character. 
The Mississippi, on the contrary, although it may have few or no tangible 
demonstrations of power, although it has no language with which it can 
startle the senses, yet in a “ still small voice” it addresses the mind, with 
its terrible lessonso strength and sublimity, more forcibly than any other 
object in nature. 
The name Mississrpp1 was derived from the aborigines of the country, 
and has been poetically rendered the ‘‘ Father of Waters.” ‘There is little 
truth in this translation, and it gives no idea, or scarcely none, of the river 
itself. The literal meaning of the Indian compound Mississippi, as is the 
case with all Indian names in this country, would have been much better, 
and every way more characteristic. From the most numerous Indian tribe 
in the south-west we derive the name; and it would seem that the same 
people who gave the name to the Mississippi, at different times possessed 
nearly half the continent; judging from the fact that the Ohio in the north, 
and of the most southern points of the peninsula of Florida are from the 
Choctaw language. With that tribe the two simple adjectives Missah and 
Sippah, are used when describing the most familiar things ; but these two 
words, though they are employed thus famil iarly when separated, when 
compounded, form the most characteristic name we can get of this wonder- 
ful river. Missah, literally Old big, Sippah, strong, OLD-BIG-STRONG ; 
and this name is eminently appropriate to the Mississippi. ; 

The country through which this river flows is almost entirely alluvial. 
Nota stone is to be seen, save about its head-waters ; but a dark rich earth 
that *‘ looks eager for the hand of cultivation;” for vegetation lies piled 
upen its surface with a luxuriant wastefulness that beggars all description, 
and finds no comparison for its extent, except in the mighty river from which 
it receives its support. This alluvial soil forms frail banks to confine the 
swift current of the Mississippi; and, as might be imagined, they are con- 
tinually altering their shape and location. The channel is capricious 
and wayward in its course. The needle of the compass turns round andj 
round upon its axis, as it marks the bearings of your craft, and in @ few 
hours will frequently point due north, west, east, and south, delineating 
those tremendous bends in the stream which nature seems to have formed 
to check the headlong current, and keep it from rushing too madly to the 
ocean. But the stream does not always tamely circumscribe these bends : 
gathering strength from resistance, it will form new and more direct chan- 
nels ; and thus it is that large tracts of country once on the river, become 
inland, or are entirely swept away by the current; and so frequently does 
this happen, that ‘* cut-off’s” are almost as familiar to the eye on the Miss- 
issippi as its muddy waters. When the Mississippi, in making tts “ cut- 
off’s,” is ploughing its way through the virgin soil, there float upon the top 
of this destroying tide thousands of trees, that covered the land, and line 
its curving banks. These gigantie wrecks of the primitive forests are toss¢ 
about py the invisible power of the current, as if they were straws ; 40 
they find no rest, until with associated thousands they are thrown y ae 
some projecting point of land, where they lie rotting for miles, their dar 
forms frequently shooting into the air like writhing serpents, presenting one 
of the most desolate pictures the mind can conceive. hed 

These masses of timber are called *‘ rafts.” Other trees become attache 
to the bottom of the river, and yet by some elasticity of the roots they ml 
loose enough to be affected by the strange and powerful current, which wl 
bear them down under the surface ; and the tree, by its own strength, simag 
come gracefully up again, to be again engulfed ; and thus they wave » a 
ward and downward with a gracefulness of motion which would not disgr a 
a beau of the old school. Boats trequently pass over these “ sawyer, oon 
they go down the stream, pressing them under by their weight : but let so 
unfortunate child of the genius of Robert Fulton, as it passes up stream, 
saluted by the visage of one of these polite gentry, as it rises ten or am 
feet in the air, and nothing short of irreparable damage, or swift oats vr 
ensues, while the cause of all this disaster, after this concussion, W! hao 
above the ruin as if nothing had happened, shake the dripping water 
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its forked limbs, and sink again, as if rejoicing in its strength. Other trees 
will fasten themselves to the bottom of the river; and their long trunks, 
shoro oftheir limbs, present the most formidable objects to navigation. A 
roek itself, sharpened and set by art, could be no more dangerous than these 
dreaded ‘* snags.” Let the bows of the strongest vessel come in contact 
with them, and the concussion will drive through its timbersas if they were 
paper; and the noble craft will sometimes tremble fora moment like a 
thing of life, when suddenly struck to its vitals, and then sink into its 
rrave. ‘ i 

. Such are the * cut-off’s,” * rafts,”’ “ sawyers,” and ‘ snags” of the Miss- 
issippi; terms significant to the minds of the western boatman and hunter, 
of qualities which they apply to themselves and their heroes, whenever 
they wish to express themselves strongly, and we presume the beau ideal of 
a political character with them, would be one who would come at the truth 
by a ** cut-off,” separate and pile up falsehood for decay, like the trees ofa 
‘raft,” and do all this with the politeness of a ‘* sawyer,” and with princi- 
ples unyielding as a “snag.” ; 

The vast extent of the Mississippi is almost beyond belief. The stream 
which may bear you gently along in midwinter so far south that the sun is 
oppressive, finds its beginning in a country of eternal snow. Follow it in 
your imagination thousands of miles, as you pass on from its head waters to 
its mouth, and you find it flowing through almost every climate under hea- 
yen: nay more, the comparatively small stream on which you look, receives 
within itself the waters of four rivers alone; Arkansas, Red, Ohio, and Mis- 
souri; Whose united lengths, without including their tributaries, is over 
eight thousand miles: yet this mighty flood is swallowed up by the Miss- 
issippi, as if it possessed within itself the very capacity of the ocean, and 


disdained in its narrow limits to acknowledge the accessian of strength. 
The colour of this tremendous flood of water is always turbid. There 
seems ho rest for it that will enable it to become quiet or clear. In all sea- 


sons, the same muddy water meets the eye; and this strange eculiarity, 
associated with the character and form ot the banks, strikes the mind at 
once as the dark sediment which has for centuries settled upon the river's 
edge, and thus formed the ‘‘ ridges” through which it runs; or in other 
words, it has confined itself: and in this we behold one of its most orginal 
features. On the Mississippi we have no land sloping down in gentle de- 
clivities, to the water’s edge; but abank just high enough, where it is 
washed by the river, to protect the back country from inundation, in the or- 
dinary rises of the stream; for whenever, from an extensive flood, it rises 


above the top of this feeble barrier, the water runs down into the country. 
This singular fact shows how all the land on the Mississippi, south of the 
thirty-fourth degree of latitude, is liable to inundation, since nearly all the 
inhabitants on the shores of the river find its level, in ordinarily high water, 
running above the land on which they reside. To prevent this easy and 
apparently natural inundation, there seems to be a power constantly exert- 
ed to hold the flood in check, and bid it ‘*go so far and no farther ;” and 


but for this interposition of divine power, here so signally displayed, the | 
fair fields of the south would become sandbars upon the shores of the At- | 
lantic, and the country which might now support the world, would only | 


bear the angry ocean wave. Suppose, for an instant, that a universal spring 
should beam upon our favoured continent, and that the thousands of streams 
which are tributary to the Mississippi were to become at once unloosed : the 
mighty flood in its rushing course would destroy the heart of the north-west- 
ern continent. But mark the goodness and wisdom of Providence. Early 
in the spring, the waters of the Ohio rise with its tributaries, and the Miss- 
ssippi bears them off, without injuriously overflowing its banks. When 


summer scts in, its own head-waters about the lakes, and the swift Missou- 


ri, with its melting ice from the Rocky Mountains, come down, and thus 
each, in order, makes the Mississippi its outlet tothe Gulfof Mexico. But 
were all these streams permitted to come together in their strength, what, 
again we ask, would save the Eden gardens of the south? 

In contemplations like these, carried out to their fullest extent, we may 
arrive at the character of this mighty river. It is in the thoughts it sug- 
gests, and not in the breadth or length, visible at any given point to the eye. 
Depending on the senses alone, we should never think of being astonished, 
or even feeling the least degree of admiration. You may float upon its bo- 
som, and be lost amid its world of waters, and yet you will see nothing of 
its vastness; for the river has no striking beauty: its waves run scarce as 
high as a child can reach: upon its banks we find no towering precipices, 
no cloud-capped mountains, All, all is dull—I might say tame. But let 
us float day after day upon its apparently sluggish surface, and, by contem- 
plation aud Comparison, once begin to comprehend its magnitude, and the 
iuind is overwhelmed with fearful admiration. There seems to rise up from 
its muddy waters a spirit, robed in mystery, that points back for its begin- 
ning to the deluge, and whispers audibly: ‘*I roll on, and on, and on, al- 
tering, but not altered, while time exists!” Here, to, we behold a power 
terrible in its loneliness ;*for on the Mississippi a sameness meets your eye 
everywhere, without a single change of scene. A river incomprehensible, 
illimitable, and mysterious, flows ever onward, tossing to and fro under its 
lepths, in its own channel, as if fretting in its ordered limtis ; swallowing 
its banks here, and disgorging them elsewhere so suddenly, that the atten- 
tive pilot, as he repeats his frequent rout, feels that he knows not where he 
is, and often hesitates fearfully along in the mighty flood by the certain lead ; 
and again and again is he startled by the ominous cry, ‘‘ Less fathom deep !” 
where but yesterday the lead would have in vain gone down for soundings. 
Such is the great Aorta of the continent of North America; alone and un- 
equalled in its majesty ; proclaiming in its course the wisdom and power 
of God, who only can measure its depths, and ‘‘ turn them about as a very 
little thing.” : 


A POST-MASTER GENERAL IN DISGUISE. 


BY SOL. SMITH. 

On my way to the North, in 1835, in company with several gentlemen of 
New Orleans, it happened that the stage in which we were passengers, stop- 
ped for supper at a small village, situated between the towns of Columbus 
and Zanesville, on the Cumberland road, in the State of Ohio. 

There was a great gathering of militia Captains, Lieutenants, Ensigns, 
Sergeants, and Corporals; with a considerable sprinkling of privates, ail of 
whom had been exhibiting their patriotism during the day, by marching up 
and down the road, shouldering arms, carrying arms, presenting arms, and 
charging bayonets, preparatory to intended hostile operations against the 
neighboring State of Michigan, the authorities of which and those of the 
State of Ohio, were at open war—almost—about boundary. é' 

lor the purpose of amusement, it had been agreed that the stage-driver 
should be informed, confidentially, that | was AMos KenpAuL, Post Mas- 
ter General of the United States, travelling in disguise, and assuming the 
very common name of Smith, in order to discover abuses in the transport- 
‘ng department. With many mysterious hints, and under strict charges of 
secrecy, Jehu was made acquainted with the awful fact, that he was actual- 
\y driving the important individual above named. The reins almost fell 
from his hands! ** What, Mr. Kindle! Amos Kindle!” exclaimed the as- 
tonished driver—* it can’t be possible!” ‘It is possible,” answered the 
gentleman who was imparting the information, and who was enjoying an 
outside seat; ‘* and it is his wish to be entirely private, in order to avoid the 
attentions that,would otherwise be lavished upon him.” The driver pro- 
mised the most inviolable secrecy, and proceeded to curry down his horses. 

We had not been long in the Hotel ans our supper was being prepared, 

before it was plainly perceptible that something was going on; curious 
glances were thrown into the bar-room where we were sitting—militia of- 
‘icers flitted about or collected into groupes—the landlord and his family 
began to spruce up : in brief, it was evident our secret had been confiden- 
tially imparted to half the village. 
_ The first demonstration that was made, consisted of an invitation to my 
iriends and myself to accept the use of a private parlor. This being at once 
agreed to, the landlord ventured to suggest that, if not disagreeable to me, 
ny fellow-citizens of the village would like to pay their respects to me, and 
take me by the hand. 

‘* No objection in the world,” said I; ‘let the worthy citizens come in.” 

hen followed a scene of the richest kind of fun—but Dickens has de- 
scribed a similar adventure, and I pass on. 

Supper was announced. I was placed at the head of the table—the rich- 
“st viaads and preserved fruits were set in profusion before us. We feast- 
“i. and daring the operation numerous female heads—or, rather, heads of 
‘eiales—were continually popping in at the windows and open doors, while 





a piazza was filled with boys of all sizes, who amused themselves by 
rs ing off Chinese crackers, sending up young rockets, and shouting ‘* Hurra 
- $ ackson !—and his cabinet !” 
The geet over, we retired to the bar, and demanded our bill of expenses. 
W ithe andlord smilingly answered, that he was too happy to entertain us 
fries rei compensation—he felt honored by my sitting at his board, and my 
his ol were equally welcome. After much arguing, J consented to receive 
no naspetality: gratuitously, since he insisted on it, but my friends, | would 
ea that they should feast at his expense—oh, no! They must be 
tales vw 2 Pay for their splendid supper. Well, if 1 insisted, he would 
we 22Y from them—and he did. 
in oe I say two or three words to you in private ?” asked my landlord, 
ing. °ice, as he walked by my side towards the coach, which was wait- 
e By ; ’ { 
part of the oo ans,” I replied; and he led me a little one side, into a dark 


lord commenced, - After two or three hems ! to clear his throat, the land- 


tg Sir, I feel very much obliged by the favorable estimate you have formed 
of me. 

“* Yes, sir, let the opposition say what they please, I believe you to be a 
conscientious individual—J do.” 

“ Well, sir, considering this is the first time we have ever met, I must 
say your liberality is extraordinary ; but I thank you for your good opinion.” 

** Ah, sir, though we have never met, I know you well—we all know you 
for a most efficient officer, and deserving man.” 

“It is true I am tolerably well known in the Western and Southern coun- 
try, and, as for my efficiency, I believe I do push ahead about as hard as a 
man conveniently can.” 

_ * That you do—all parties must acknowledge it. You have effected many 
improvements in your department.” 

_ “ Yes, [ flatter myself that in the Stage department I have made some 
improvements.” 

** Your removals have met with general approval in this portion of the 
country.” 

** Removals ?—Oh yes—I do travel a great deal.” 

** Yes, you do, and to some purpose. Now I! wanted to speak to you about 
our Postmaster here.” 

*“Indeed! Well, what of him?” 

** Are you not aware that he is a Whig ?” 

‘* No!—is he?” 

** Yes, he is—and it is thought by the friends of the Administration here, 
that he ought to be removed, and a good Democrat appointed.” 

** What is the office worth ?” 

** About $500 a year.” 

‘* Who would be a proper man for the office ”” 

** Why, I couldn’t exactly say—but if—” 

** Would you accept the appointment ?” 

“Most willingly, if you should think me worthy.” . 

** Well, [il tell you what you'd better do. Write on to the department 
—state the matter as you’ve stated it to me,and perhaps—” 

** If you would just make a memorandum it would be sufficient.” 

‘** My dear sir, don’t depend on any thing that passes between us here— 
here lam Sol. Smith, as you may see by the way-bill; but at Washington— 
you understand ”— 

“* Yes, [understand. ThenI’ll write on tothe department?” 

** Yes—write.” 

_ “Sir, [ shall depend on your good offices.” 

| **Sir, you may—your supper was excellent, your attentions shall not be 
| forgotten—farewell—write »n to the department, by all means.” 

| **The worthy aspirant to the Postmastership of the village, accompanied 
_me tothe coach, carefully turned up the steps when I had entered, anc 
then joined his fellow-citizens in the three loud cheers with which our de- 
parture was honored. St Louis Reveille. 








THE RIVAL VOCALISTS. 


BY SOL. SMITH. 

Mr. Still was for some years the principal singer, for want of a better, 
in the Camp street theatre, New Orleans. He had, and fas, for aught I 
know, a very pretty ballad-singing voice, and he answered very well for 
the Captain Somervilles, in farces, and the singing heroes in melo-drama. 
Mr.—I beg his pardon—Doctor Carr was this season engaged, also, as a 
singer. He had a thundering voice, and what he lacked in musical skill, 
he more than made up in impudence and assurance. 

The actors, with one accord, determined to set these vocalists by the 
‘ears. By retailing to each the pretended sayings of the other, in a few 
'weeks they began to treat each other coldly; and presently they dropped 
‘all intercourse. From the time they ceased to speak to or recognise each 
other, it took but a very short period to make them deadly foes, and many 
| were the threats made on both sides. When we had got their jealously and 
hatred excited to a proper pitch, it was agreed that a regular ‘*‘ blow up” 
between the two phe pac the joke. It had been a part of the system to 
make them believe that there was a great excitement in the town, about 
| the talents of the two rivals. One night, having learned in the box-office 
| that the farce of the ‘ Sprigs of Laurel, or the Rival Soldiers,” was to con- 
stitute a part of the entertainment for aholiday night, [ went into the green- 
‘room, where the two vocal heroes were sitting, and addressed one of the 
| principal performers thus—pretending not to see the two captains, as we 
| called them—“ This excitement about the two singers has grown to such 
an alarming extent, that the manager has determined to have a ‘trial of 
skill’ between them ; and the one who loses is to be discharged.” The vo- 
calists pricked up their ears—Captain S. was incredulous at first, but C. 
was caught at once. ‘ Vell, J’mready any time; J an’t afraid to meet the 
gentleman in that vay, or any other!” He here cast 2 most killing look 
at his rival, who was Adonising before the large greenroom mirror. ‘* What 
piece is selected for the occasion, and when is the trial to take place?” 
asked Old Henderson, who was always in the front rank of jokers. ‘‘ The 
Rival Soldiers, I believe, is the piece and the 8th of January is selected as 
| the most appropriate day for the contest,” answered I. Just at that mo- 
/ment, as if to confirm my story, the call-boy entered, and wafered up a cast 
of the very piece spoken of, with Mr. S. set down for the character of Sin- 
clair, and Dr. C. for that of Lennox. This settled the matter in their minds; 
there was no joke in it, for the manager never joked. The songs were 
selected ; rehearsals gone through, and the glorious Sth arrived. The house 
was crammed, as it always was on that anniversary, and the bets ran high 
among the actors, as to the result of the trial of skill. 

For the purpose of clearing their voices, C. provided a large orange, and 
S. had procured some mixture in a four ounce phial, The mischievous 
actors contrived to fill C.’s orange with snuff, and to substitute pepper vine- 
gar,from an oyster stand, for S.’s mixture in the phial. The moment ar- 
rived when their fate was to be decided by the impatient public. The two 
singers were looking askance at each other in the glass, with no very friend- 
ly eyes, when the call-boy bawled out at the door—* Sinclair and Lennox 
—all the act!” Away went the rival soldiers; but before mounting the 
steps which led to the stage, each hastened to his dressing-reom to take a 
last *‘ clearer” of his throat—a suck at the orange, and a portoin of the pep- 
per vinegar. They met at the steps that led to the stage. The vinegar and 
snuff began to be tasted. 

‘“‘ Vat the ’ell ’ave you been putting into my orange ?” shouted the doc- 
tor. 

“¢ What d——d stuff have you been putting into my phial ?—I’m poison- 
ed,” replied S. ) 

‘*‘ By G—d, Pll vip you ven I come off the stage,” continued C. 6! 

Here the prompter’s voice was heard exclaiming—‘ The stage is waiting 
for Lennox and Sinclair.” Away they went, and met on the stage as friends 
—though their side glances were any thing but amicable. The cue for S.’s 
song was given to the orchestra; and after clearing his throat as well as 
he could, he began, interlining the lines of the poet with some expressions 
of his own—thus: 

‘‘Oh, my love is like the red, red rose, 
That sweetly springs in June— 
[Just wait till I catch you out, that’s all. 
My love is like the melody 
[I'm d—dif I don’t laya cane on your back. 
That sweetly plays in tune ; 
[J believe it’s poison. 
And I will love my bonnie lass, 
[My throat is all raw. 
So deep in love am I; ‘ 
(Oh, you big-mouthed villain. 
That I will love thee still, my dear, 
[I can’t stand it. 
Though all the seas gang dry. 
. _ [I shall choke. 
Though all the seas gang dry, my dear, 
Though all the seas gang dry ; 
[Can’t some one get me a glass of water. 
And I will love thee still, my dear, 
[I can’t sing the second verse. 
Though all the seas gang dry.” 
Next came C.’s turn; the snuff began to make him feel disposed to 


vomit. 





*« March to the battle field, 
[I'll fight you, by G—d. 
The foe is now before us, 
[Ugh !—I will—Pil be d—d if I don’t. 
Each heart is freedom’s shield, 
[Confound the snuff, I shall throw it up 
And Heaven is smiling o’er us 
[Look out, young man, ven ve gets off the stage. 
The woes and pein, ; [Ugh! my stomach.] 
ll ains— 
— it's woree than the poison you talk abeut. 
hat keep our spirits under, ' 
rey tl think : drop of something vould ’elp me. 
ill drain our dearest veins 
ror [You bloody rascal, you. 


bonds asunder, 
— [Pll break your infernal ’ead. 





** Whatever others may think of you, sir, J consider you an honest man.” 


| March to the battle field,” &c. 


Their side speeches to eachother, while going on with their friendly dia- 


logue, were equally amusing ; but the above is a fairspecimen of the whole 
eee. When ‘they came off the » we all expected a regular set-to; 
ut somehow or other their anger away, and the effect of the snuff and 


vinegar ceased to befelt, The next t mutual es 
of their innocence in regard to the ** ’oaz,” as the doctor termed it ; be 


excellent friends for the 
after. remainder of the season, and sung in concert ever 


Sol. Smith’s “ Anecdotal Recollections,” just published by Carey & Hart. 





NAPOLEON’S MARRIAGE WITH JOSEPHINE. 
From Thiers’ ‘‘ Consulate and the Empire,” published by Carey & Hart, Philadelphia 


The eve of that grand solemnity now approached ; that is to say, the Ist 
of December. Josephine, who had found favor with the Holy Father by a 
kind of devoutness much akin to that of the women of Italy, Josephine 
sought an interview with him, to make an avowal which she hoped to turn 
to good account. She declared to Napoleon, as, at the time of her mar- 
riage, religious ceremonies were abolished. 

The very throne presented a strange specimen of the manners of the 
time. Napoleon had put an end to this state of things for his sister, the 
princess Murat, by asking the Cardinal Caprara to give her the nuptial be- 
nediction ; but he had not chosen todo the same for himself. The Pope, 
scandalized by asituation which, in the eyes of the Church, was a mere 
concubinage, instantly demanded an interview of Napoleon, and in that in- 
terview declared that he could very well consecrate him, for the s:ate of 
the consciences of emperors had never beea inquired into by the Courch, 
when they were to be crowned, but that be could not by crowning Jose- 
phine, give the divine consecration to a staie of concubiuage. N:) leon, 
irritated against Josephine for this interested revelation, fearing | offend 
the Pope, whom he knew to be inflexible in matters of faith, and. more- 
over, unwilling to alter a programme whic) had always been »/>lished, 
consented to receive the nuptial benediction. Josephine, shar lv repri- 
manded by her husband, but delighted by her success, received, 1) the very 
night preceding her coronation, the sacraineat of marriage in the chapel of 
the Tuileries. It was Cardinal Fesch, haviig Mde Talleyraud ind Mare 
shal Berthier as witnesses, who, with the m»-t profound secrecy, married 
the Emperor and Empress. The secret was faithtully kept until the epoch 
of the divorce. On the following morning, the reddened eyes of Jose- 
phine still bore testimony of the tears which these inward agit «ti ns had 
cost her. 

On Sunday, the 2d of December, a cold, but clear winter's dav, thit po- 
pulation of Paris, which forty years later, w+ have seen crowdins in simi- 
lar weather, towards the mortal remains of Nipoleon, hurried to see the 


passing of the imperial cortege. The Pope first set out at ten o'clock in 
the morning, and much earlier than the Emperor, in order that the two cor- 
teges should not hinder each other, He was accompanied by a numerous 


body of clergy, attired with the most costly ornaments, and escorted by de- 
tachments of the imperial guard. A richly decorated portico had been er- 
ected all around the Palace Notre Dame, to receive, at their descent from 
their carriages, the sovereigns and princes who were to proceed to the an- 
cient basilick. The Archbishopric, adorned with a luxury worthy of the 
guests that it was to shelter, was arranged that so the Pope and the Emper- 
or could rest there for an instant. 

After a brief stay, the Pope entered the church, where for several hours 
there had already been assembled the deputies of the towns, the represen- 
tatives of the magistracy and of the army, the sixty bishops, with their 
clergy, the Senate, the Legislative Body, the Council of State, the princes 
of Nassau, Hesse, and Baden, the arch chancellor of the Germanic Empire, 
and, lastly, the ministers of the different powers. The great door of Notre 
Dame had been closed, because the back of the imperial throne was placed 
against it. The church, theref:re, was entered by the side doors, 
situated at the two extremities of the transversal nave. When the 
Pope, preceded by the cross, and by the ensigns of the successor 
of St. Peter, appeared within that ancient basilick of St. Louis, all present 
rose from their seats, and 500 musicians pealed forth in solemn strain the 
consecrated chant, Tu es Perrus. The effect of this was instant and sub- 
lime. The Pope proceeded at a slow pace, directed to the altar, before 
which he knelt, and then teok his place on a throne that had been prepar- 
ed for him to the right of the altar. The sixty prelates of the French 
church presented themselves in succession to salute him. To each of them, 
constitutional or not, his countenance was equally benevolent. The arrival 
of the imperial family was now awaited. 

The church of Notre Dame was decorated with an unequalled magnifi- 
cence. Hangings of velvet, sprinkled with golden bees, descended from 
the roof to the pavement. At the foot of the altar stood two plain arm- 
chairs, which the Emperor and Empress were to occupy before their crown- 
ing. At the westend of the church and opposite to the altar, raised upon 
twenty-four steps, and placed between columns, which supported a pedi- 
ment, stood an immense throne, a sort of monument within a monument, 
intended for the Emperor, when crowned, and his wife. It was the cus- 
tom in both the Roman and the French ritual. The monarch did not seat 
himself upon the throne until after he had been crowned by the Pon- 
tiff. 

They now waited for the Emperor, and waited for a considerable time. 
This was the only disagreeable circumstance in this grand solemnity. This 
position of the Pope during this long delay was painful. The fear of the 
director of the ceremonies lest the two corteges should happen to meet, 
was the cause of the delay. The Emperor set out from the Tuileries ina 
carriage completely surrounded with glass, surmounted by gilt genii, bear- 
ing a crown, a popular carriage in France, and always recognised by the 
Parisians when it has since appeared in subsequent ceremonies. He was. 
attired in a costume designed by the greatest painter of the day, and very 
similar to the costumes of the sixteenth century. He wore a plumed hat, 
and a short mantle. He was not to assume the imperial costume until he 
reached the archbishopric, and at the moment of entering the church. 
Escorted by his marshals on horseback, he proceeded slowly along the 
Rue St. Honore, the Quary of the Seine, and the Place Notre Dame, 
amidst the acclamations of immense crowds, delighted to see their fa- 
vorite General become Emperor, as though he had not himself achieved 
this with his excitable passions, and his warlike heroism, and as if some. 
touch of a magic wand had done it for him. apoteen. on arriving 
before the portico which we have already described, alighted from his 
carriage, proceeded to the Archbishopric, took the crown, the sceptre, 
and the imperial robe, and directed his course to the cathedral. Beside’ 
him was borne the grand crown, in the form of a tiara, and modelled after 
that of Charlemagne. After this first stage of the ceremony he wore only 
the crown of the Caesars, namely, a simple golden laurel. All admired that 
noble head, noble beneath that golden laurel, as some antique medallion. 
Having entered the church to the sound of pealing music he knelt, and 
then passed on to the arm-chair which he was to occupy previous to taking 
possession of the throne. 

The ceremony thencommenced. The sceptre, the sword, and the im- 
perial robe had been placed on the altar. The Pope anointed the Emperor 
on the forehead, the arms, and the hands, then blessed the sword, with 
which he girded him, and the sceptre which he placed in his hand, and ap- 
proached to take up the crown. Napoleon, who had watched his move- 
ments, now, as he had promised, settled the difficulty on the spot, by firm- 
ly, though not violently, seizing the crown, and placing it on his own head, 
This action, which was perfectly appreciated by all present, produced an 
indescribable effect. Napoleon, then, taking the crown of the Empress, 
and approaching Josephine, as she knelt before him, placed it, with a visi- 
ble tenderness, upon the head of the partner of his fortunes, who at that 
moment burst into tears. This done, he proceeded towards the grand throne. 
He ascended it, followed by his brothers, bearing the train of his robes. 
Then, the Pope, according to custom, advanced to the foot of the throne to 
bless the new sovereign, and to chant those words which greeted Charle- 
magne in the basilick of St. Peter, when the Roman clergy suddenly pro- 
claimed him Emperor of the West ;—vivAT IN ATERNUM SEMPER AUGUS- 
rus. At this chant, shouts of * Vive ? Empereur” resounded through 
the arches of Notre Dame; the cannon adding their thunder announced to 
all Paris the solemn moment of Napoleon’s consecration, with all the forms 
received among mankind. 

The arch-chancellor Cambaceres, presented him with the form of the 
oath, a bishop handed him the New Testament, and upon the book of 
Christians he took that oath which imbodied the great principles of the Re- 
yolution. A pontifical high mass was then chanted, and the day was far 
advanced when the two corteges regained the Tuileries, through an immense 


concourse of people. 





—____—__——————————E—e—— 


™ Modern Science.—Making plants grow by electro-magnetism is one of 
the wonders of modern science—one of those fragmentary facts of electri- 
cal phenomena lying scattered by hundreds all about, and which will one 
day be erected into a theory beyond conception sublime, both in its opera- 
tion and results. A little plant in a jar about the size of coffee-cup, fur- 
nished with the electro-magnetic seeds, (copper and zinc) planted beside 
the roots, in twelve hours had grown three-quarters of an inch. 


§G- Two travellers having been robbed in a wood, and tied to trees at 


some distance from each other, one of them in despair exclaimed, * Oh, 
I’m undone.” ‘ Are you?” said the other, “then I wish you'd come and 





| undo me.” 




































AMERICAN TURF REGISTER 
Racing and Crotting Calendar for 1845. 


NEW SERIES. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


Early in February next, the Publisher of the Spirit or THe Times will issue, in One 
Volume complete, ar AMERICAN TURF REGISTER for 1545, containing reports of 
ALL THE RACING AND TROTTING which came off in the United States and Ca- 
nada during the past year. The volume will also contain an Alphabetical List of Win- 
ning Race Horses in 1845, at all distances. The Winning Trotting Horses also will be 
given, and such Pedigrees and Lists of Blood Stock in detail, as have appeared during 





the past year in the “ Spirit of the Times.” 

The new series, or continuation of the ‘‘ American Turf Register and Racing and 
Trotting Calendar” will be published in a style uniform with the preceding fifteen vo 
lumes of that work. It will be printed with new type, on fine paper. 

Copies stitched in covers will be mailed to subscribers in any section of the country 
upon the payment of One Dollar. 

iG No order will be attended to, unless the amount of subscription be forwarded 
{post paid) to JOHN RICHARDS, 


Publisher of the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times” and ‘‘ Turf Register.” 
New York, January, 1846. 





RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
Avevusra, Ga. .... Hampton Course, Jockey Club Mecting, Ist Tuesday, 3d Feb. 
Baton Rovee, La. . Fall Meeting in the course of the season. 

Cuar.eston, S. C.. Washington Course, Annual J.C. Meeting, Wednesday, 18th Feb. 
Jacxson, Miss..... Jockey Club Meeting, 4th Monday, 24th Jan. 

Nasuvitte, Tenn. Jockey Club Spring Meeting. 3d Wednesday, 20th May 

New Orveans, La. Eclipse Course, La. Association, 8S. M., Ist Tuesday, 7th April. 
Pinevitue, 8. C.... Jockey Club Spring Meeting, last Tuesday, 27th Jan. 





° o ° ° 
On Dits in Sporting Circles. 

Gen. A. T. Dunuam, of West Troy, N. Y., having become overstocked, 
would like to dispose of half a dozen of his trotting horses, including Mos- 
cow, who beat Lady Suffolk—Fanny Jenks, who trotted 101 miles in ten 
hours—Fashion, a frequent winner—Oregon, (Fanny’s mate,) and two or 
three others. Moscow and Fashion can go in double harness in 2:50. Fan- 
ny Jenks can go in 2:40 any day of the week; Oregon in 2:50. Moscow is 
perfectly sound and kind, and goes well in all forms; a child can ride or 
drive him inside of 2:40. He has trotted a third heat in harness in 2:30. 
Application, if by letter, should be made to Gen. D., or gentlemen can be 
furnished with a description and prices of the horses by calling on the Edi- 
tor of this journai. 











More Curiostties.—Our capital North Carolina correspondent, ‘* The 
Piney-Woods Boy,” the writer of * Billy Warrick’s Courtship and Wed- 
ding,” of “A trip to County Court,” etc. etc., lately sent us a box which 
was received on Thursday last. Our curiosity had been greatly excited as 
to the contents, and no little speculation took place about them, between 
the reception of the bill of lading and the box itself. On opening it we 
found, first, a slashing communication in his best style, (which will be pub- 
lished next week,) anda private letter so characteristic of the writer, that 
we regret we are not permitted tu publish it. Ona clearing away some straw, 
we next found a magnificent pair of Buck’s Horns, the finest we ever saw ; 
then some Venison Hams and some Scuppanong Wine. [Perhaps the do- 
nor’s health was not drunk “ with all the honors !”—with ‘‘a voleanic and 
vociferous Josh !” Perhaps not!] The wine is the growth and manufac- 
ture of “Old North Carline,” and we are promised a demijohn if we like 
it. Don’t we? But perhaps the prettiest thing of the lot, was a little Pow- 
der Gourd, used by our correspondent when “still rifle hunting.” Alto- 
gether the present was most acceptable, and the donor has our warmest ac- 


knowledgments. 


The Vicksburg Races commenced on the 8th instant, but we have a 
report of one day only. Col. Exurorr’s Tarantula (by Imp Belshazzar) 
beat Quinine and Morphine, at three mile heats, in 7:02—7:27, the course 
being excessively heavy. 


The Baton Rouge ‘‘ Gazette” of the 10th inst., says:—A splendid Otter, 
weighing 25 lbs., was killed, yesterday afternoon, on the Mississippi river, 
near this town, by Mr. F. Arbour. 


We quote with great pleasure, from the ‘‘ Daily Times,” of this city, a 
new and excellent morning paper, the following appropriate notice of a 
beautiful and characteristic incident of a man of genius :— 

** Inman’s Settlement of Kentucky.—The lovers of Art, and all who 
sympathise with the generous friendship of men of genius, will be gratified 
to learn that this fine composition of Inman is likely to be transferred by 
the pencil of Hunrineron to the larger canvass for which purpose the 
study was originally designed. Mr. Huntington, with the hearty approval 
of the near friends of the lamented Inman, has signified his intention to 
complete, with the pe~mission of Congress, this picture for the Capitol, in 
fulGlment of the contraet which his brother artist did not live to perfect. 
This is as it should be, and is in the true spirit of a real painter; for the 
“<study ” of the great painting, however valuable in itself, as presenting 
the real picture, the conception of the artist, and requiring but time and 
labor to embody it, could answer no purpose in carrying out the intention 
of Congress, unless developed by similar hands ; the ‘* modelled clay,” is too 
valuable to be lost without being properly ‘ put into marble.” 

As for Mr. Huntington, to whom only a smal! portion of the sum paid for 
the picture will necessarily come, the nobility of his offer is beyond praise. 
For it must be remembered that it is to Huntington that public attention 
would be turned as the man to fill the vacant panel with an original de- 
sign; should the commission be again thrown open.” 


“ Bell’s Life in London,” of the 10th instant, after quoting some sport- 
ing intelligence from this journal, remarks that— 

“The New York Spirit of the Times is full of excellent matter, which | 
We regret we have not space to transfer to our columns. The paper ought 
to be in every sporting house in the United Kingdom.” 

The average weekly circulation of ‘Bell’s Life,” is something over 
Twenty-five thousand copies! It has been recently enlarged to nearly 
double its former size, and such was the demand for it, that three or four 
of the early numbers were required to be re-printed, at an expense of over 
two thousand dollars. 


Jan. 31. 











BY ** HARRY T.” OF WALL-STREET. 


Mr. “* Spirit”?—You probably know what a Prairie Chicken is! If 
you do not, the people out West who read you will, and as I have neither 
Audubon or Goldsmith within my reach, and hate trouble, I will merely 
say for your information—provided you are ignorant—that a Prairie Chicken 
is a Prairie Chicken, and leave it to some one who has a taste for such 
things to give you the history, origin, habits, &c., of the “ critter,” for I 
don’t know, and will simply tell you my experience with them. I don’t 
know as I ever told any one about my first hunt for ’em, and although ac- 
knowledging one’s own verdancy, is not very gratifying to the feelings, yet, 
perhaps, it may be of service to young practitioners in the ‘* shooting line ;” 
and besides ’tis a sort of a duty we owe the rising generation, to keep before 
their eyes such facts and fancies as we of the Jafter growth have paid for 
experiencing, and so—but that’ll do, and here goes for the hunt. 

Everybody, who has been in Western Illinois, has heard of Capt. P., 
whose fame in **Suckerdom” for rifle shooting was above competition, and 
I believe, then (1836) he was considered the only rival in the whole West 
to the celebrated Capt. Martin S., of coon notoriety. I don’t know whe- 
ther Capt. P. had ever been in the ‘* Regular Army” or not, or how he came 
| possessed of the title of *« Captain ;” at all events, he was called “ out thar” 
Capt. P. and “ nothin else,” and I will not dispute his right to the title if he 
did treat me little a shabby. At the time 1 knew him he had charge of one 
of the Branch Banks of the State of Illinois, and from having frequent 
money,transactions with him—for I was in the ‘* speculating line’—we be- 
came very intimate, almost brotherly, for he was a very affectionate man ; 
and such hunting stories as he used to tell me by the hour together, set 
me to feeling very much as though I would be glad to do something in that 
way, forthe pleasure of amusing my friends with a story. He was kind 
enough to offer to take me under his charge for a day’s sport; represented it 
to be just the season for Prairie Chickens, who were so plenty, as he said, 
that a perfect novice could not fail to bag enough to astonish an Eastern man 
with the bare mention of the number. So we arranged to go one Saturday. 
He shut up his Bank—left the key with a neighbor—procured for me a 
double-barrelled gun and the necessary appendages of very prepossessing 
appearance, and as he said I was to do all the shooting, he would only take 
his rifle in case we saw a deer, which I thought was very fair, as I was a 
little nervous about going out with him equal in every respect as to shoot- 
ing tackle. 

To confess the truth, my education in the ‘‘shooting line” had been “‘ray- 
ther” neglected. True, I had seen what they called ‘* Ducks” in Wall- 
Street, and could tell a ‘* Bull” from a “Bear ;” but, as for shooting with a 
real gun, at any such ornithological specimens as 1 had seen * pictr’d” in 
Mr. Audubon’s book, I had never done it, and was flattering myself that 
this day’s sport would put a feather in my cap, and furnish me with mate- 
rials to astonish my friends with a true story of an almost incredible 





slaughter. 

We started, and “‘ trudged” along very pleasantly for a mile or so, the 
Captain amusing me with his hunting stories, until coming to a corn-field 
where the corn was cut and in stack: ‘* Now,” says the Capt., ‘* we’ll have 
fun, for this field is full of ’em;” and true enough, it was “full of ’em.” 
I was, of course, eager to shoot ‘‘ at sight,” but the Capt. said there was 
no hurry, and soI held on until within twenty yards of a fine fellow, and 
at the word from the Capt. let drive, but, tomy astonishment, the “ critter” 
flew, and the Capt., who was behind me, ‘‘drew up” with his rifle and 
‘‘ cracked away,” and, as he said, savedthe bird. They had told me before 
we started that the Capt. was rather ‘ ‘ tricky,” and I thought this trick No. 
1, and so claimed the bird, telling him my shot had killed the bird, and 
that he was only taking a little etercise before he fell dead. 

The Capt. was of course incredulous, but, upon my insisting, he gave it 
up by saying—‘* We'll say no more about it.” I'll not tell you of the num- 
ber of shots I had that day, for I don’t think it would be very creditable for 
me to do so, but I can say, without fear of contradiction, that I did not kill 
a single individual bird during the whole day, until we had started for home, 
and I believe it would have been quite as much to my credit had I gone 
home “ birdless” as to have made my last shot, even if I did kill; but the 
Capt. kept so continually sympathizing with me for my bad sport, and ad- 
vising me how to shoot, that he really vexed me, for I was then a full grown 
man and hated sympathy and advice. 

I finally told the Capt. if he would give mea fair shot I would kill a bird, 
for during the whole day, although he had always given me the first shot a; 
the birds, he would, invariably, instantly shoot with his rifle over my shoul- 
der, as he said, to save ’em, which, besides frightening me not a little, had 
destroyed all confidence in my own skill, He agreed that I should have a 
shot at the first bird we saw, and also agreed not to shoot at all. 

We soon came to a farm house, and at a little distance from the house was 
a number of Hay-stacks; on these stacks we found plenty of birds feeding, 
and the Capt. says, “‘ now you have a chance, and I[’ll not shoot at all.” I 
crept up to within about ten yards and blazed away, and, as luck would 
have it, killed, or wounded a bird, and of course was much elated ; wanted 
to stay and have another shot; but, as we had as many birds as we could 
earry, and the Capt. wished to go into a pine jungle to show me his skill in 
shooting squirrels with his rifle, I consented, though reluctantly, to leave. 
He amused himself and me for an hour or so in shooting squirrels, and we 
then started for home. Upon getting on an eminence, we looked back, and 
he called my attention to a very dense smoke in the line of our hunt. I en- 
quired the cause, but received no satisfactory answer, although I have since 
thought that there wasa peculiar smile upon the Capt.’s countenance at the 
time. 

However, I thought no more about it until the next day, when the Capt. 
was brought over to me in charge of a sheriff, who had taken him up on the 
complaint of a farmer for burning his hay-stacks. The Capt. asserted his 
innocence, but was disbelieved, for the crack of his rifle was as well known | 
about them “ diggins” as the church steeples, and finally, as he said, the 
only way he had to get out of the scrape was to turn evidence against me. 
After having the case fully explained to me, and going to see the burnt ruins, | 
I became convinced that the hay was actually burnt, and surmised that I 
might possibly have been the innocent cause, and was disposed to settle. The 





sheriffsaid the farmer had no enmity, and would settle the affair amicably if] 
could only convince him it was an accident ; but that was a hard matter to do, 
as he said any man who had ever seen a gun would know better than to 
shoot into a hay-stack at ten yards. Two or three applications of my travel- 
ling flask to his lips, and arguments equal to a tomb’s lawyer, caused him 
to admit the possibility of the thing, and I left, leaving the Capt. with in- 
structions to settle the best way possible, knowing that he was more familiar. 


with the people than I was. Towards night the Capt. came home very | 
tired, and reported that he had made a settlement ; but I must say for a new | 
country, hay was very dear, andthe stacks weighed, by guess, awful. I 
didn’t care so much about paying for the hay, but the thing got out, and every | 
little devil about would, if I showed my nose in the street, hail me with, | 
‘* Mister, what’s the price o’ hay ?” until I could not stand it, and picked up 
‘straps” preparatory toleaving towa between two days. The Capt. came to 





The Daily * Pilot,” Buffalo, rejoices in a correspondent who writes from 

a place bearing the euphonious cognomen of Podunk. Justice’s Locum 
Tenens in the village, appears, just now, to be one Squire WALKER, of 
whom the correspondent narrates the following pleasant anecdote. The 
law giver was crossing Long Island Sound, when just as he was standing 
on the promenade deck, surrounded by ladies and gentlemen, swelling with 
pride, roast beef and plum pudding, he saw a trunk fall overboard, and ex- 
claimed, loud enough to be heard by all, « There goes some poor devil’s 
pi et Just then the trunk swung round, and he read upon the end, 

-W.P. “Jim Walker, Podunk, by G—!” cried he i 

saloon, amid shouts from all. ~- Set cn Soe 








see me off, and sympathized with me for my bad sport, and urged me to stay | 
and try it again ; but I was positive about going, the place did not agree with 
me: and he says to me at leave taking, ‘‘ My young friend, if you ever 
come West again, and goout to hunt Prairie Chickens I would have you re- 
member this piece of advice: Don’t use No. 6 shot in December, and never 
shoot into a hay-stack at ten yards.” I told the Capt. I appreciated his ad- 
vice, and if Lever did come West again, I would bear it in mind, and in- 
vited him to come and pay me avisit, which he promised to do. 

I looked for him for nearly six months, but he did not come. In the 
meantime Banks broke, Illinois lands, money, and people, were a long way 


LEE 
them days I had the “ Blues” regular, and had nearl 
. anc y forgotten the Capt. 
and was trying to forget the Western country, and everything else, when ave 
day I received a letter from Illinois; as it was from the Capt., I'll give it to 


you to show you how I was “done” by him and hi i i 
nerd v and his associates in the hay 





“eé ;, a 
'y Young Friend—tI have lately had some very conscientious ‘sation 


which must be my apology for enclosing the within Hund 
i ; red Doll 
which was good money when it started; the Lord only knows what it will be 
w orth when it comes to hand ! Iplead guilty of having “ done” you a litt] 
in “* the hay settlement,” as the enclosed account wil! s ow, and I trust yo . 
will pocket the Hundred and say no more about it. I have given up Bank. 
ing , for it ain’t popular here just now, and the truth is my Bank discounted 
itself ** out” one day, and Iam very glad of it, for I have more time to hunt now; 
out every day, and I do really think I am improving ; but I want company 
ey: wre) you as pr ow ore aired come here; living cheap plenty 
game, and if you have a fancy for burni - $31 
jack Uy lavete seins eek y rning hay-stacks, I can assure you 
** You will perceive by the account that there isa small b lane i 
the $100 is worth a $100, which, if you please, you may neva sapenme mee 
tion” that you think will please the children, and send to me. Trustin 
soon to hear from you, or see you, Iam, very truly, &c, . 
**Capr. P.” 
y some unaccountable circumstance, the note came to hand worth its 
‘ face, and the small balance due the Capt., I invested in No. 6 s'iot and 
North River hay, and ship’d, regularly consigned, via. New Orleans. Whe- 
ther he ever received them or not I don’t know, as I have never seen vr heard 
from him since. Harry R 





FROM AN OCCASIONAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. 
Lonvon, Jan. 3d, 1846. 

Dear “ Spirit”—I wish you “a Happy New Year,” andI hope many happy 
years will attend you when the present one is closed. 

I am anxious to write about so many topics that I scarcely know where 
tocommence. This is the holiday season of the metropolis, and the thea- 
tres and exhibitions are thronged continually. At the former, pantomime 
rules, and the latter may be called “ legion.” Tom Tuump arrived in town 
about a fortnight since, and showed himself at Egyptian Hall a few times, 
when he took a violent cold, and during the last of the holidays he was do- 
miciled at home. He left London a week since for the provinces. A rival 
to Thumb is now showing himself in Pall Mall. He has not been patro- 
nised ; indeed, the day of dwarfs is now gone by. 

The Mammoth Horse, ‘‘ General Washington,” owned by Carrer, the 
Lion-King, is still at the Egyptian Hall, and has been visited by the princi- 
pal aristocracy of the West End, including the ladies, who take as much 
interest in looking at him as the gentlemen. 





The theatres, large and small, have been crowded every night during the 
last fortnight. I have time to refer to only two or three of them : 

The celebrated Ristxy family have just returned to London, afier a most 
successful tour on the continent. They have performed during their ab- 


sence in all the principal continental cities from Paris to St. Petersburgh. 
At the latter place they received from the Imperial Court some most valua- 
ble presents, consisting of golden goblets and golden champagne ciips, ela- 
borately worked and inlaid with platina. Rings, brooches, pins, and various 
articles, studded with brilliants or precious stones, they have received in 
abundance ; indeed, these presents alone are a small fortune for Professor 
Risley’s wonderful children. , 

Wesster, of the Haymarket, wished to secure the Risleys, but Mr. 
Manager Bunn offered much higher terms, as I understand, and he has 
them now at the Drury Lane Theatre. They made their first appearance a¢ 
this house on Monday evening last, and to the most crowded and brilliant 
audience of the season. When Professor Risley made his entrance upon 
the stage he was greeted by a perfect storm of applause from floor to dome, 
and when his two interesting sons commenced their extraordinary feats the 
shouts continued, and from the dress-circle, boxes, and even private boxes, 
this warm and hearty approbation was kept up till the boys retired. The 
Risleys were again called upon the stage, and made their bows tothe audience, 
and this enthusiasm has been kept up every evening. Bunn announced 
them for only three nights in the week, but such was their reception that he 
has prevailed upon them to appear every evening. 

The daily and weekly journals speak in high terms of the Risleys. After 
performing three weeks at Drury Lane they return to France, Italy, and 
Austria. 

There has been quite a novelty on the dramatic boards during the past 
week. Webster of the Haymarket Theatre engaged the two Cusumans— 
Charlotte, and her sister Susan, and they made their debut on Monday last, 
the former as Romeo, and the latter as Ju/iet/ Was not this a novelty ? 
The house was crowded, and the audience approved of the acting of the two 
sisters. The ‘ Morning Chronicie” considered it ‘‘a delicate, perhaps a 
dangerous, experiment ;” but acknowledged that it was completely, legiti- 
mately successful, as applause greeted each scene, till it frequently rose to 
enthusiasm!! Of Charlotte Cushman’s Romeo, the critic says that it was 
** all life, passion, fire.” The reading of both the sisters was ‘‘ emphatic, 
just, and full of the evidence of careful and appreciating study ;” but Char- 
lotte constantly reminded one of Macready. In the scene with the Friar> 
after Tybalt’s death, the mad energy of despair, the furious burst of 
hopeless, frantic passion, which breaks forth when Romeo hears of his 
banishment from Verona and his love, perfectly electrified the audience. 
It was real genius. The passion was the genuine passion of aman. In- 
deed, perhaps, the most extraordinary feature in her performance was, that 
the idea that we were looking at a woman never crossed us. In figure, 
motion, accentuation, her Remeo had none of the woman about it. She 
‘* did suit all her points like a man.” 

Of Susan Cushman the same critic remarks that her Juliet did not come 
up to her sister’s Romeo—that she has not had the practice, nor has she deve- 
joped the high tragic powers of her sister ; but she possesses ‘* power, feel- 
ing, passion, which was at once felt and appreciated.” Her rebuke of the 
Nurse, when the old woman curses Romeo as Tybalt’s slayer, “ had gran- 
deur in it, and the manner of its delivery went to convince us that her pow- 
ers, when developed, will flow in the same channel as those of her sister— 
that it will be in the passionate and dignified she will excel, rather than in 
the subdued and tender.” 

The ‘‘ Morning Herald ” introduces a criticism on Charlotte Cushman’s 
performance by saying that there is but one opinion respecting her—* that 
she is the greatest female actress that has trod the boards since the days of 


Miss O’Neil), exhibiting a singular union of dignity, intelligence, and ac- 
quirement.” Her performance of Romeo is called ‘‘ masterly from begin- 


ning to end.” 

The critic of the ‘* Morning Post” speaks lightly of both Miss Charlotte 
and her sister, and considers it next to an impossibility for a lady to repre- 
sent a serious male character with any particular success. Of Charlotte, he 








below “par,” and the very devil was to pay with everything. Oh! in 


says, ‘* her action is abrupt and ungraceful, and the movement of the feet 


| at times particularly awkward.” To some portions of her performance great 
| praise is awarded ; but her imitation of Macready did not please our critic. 


‘*In attitude, method of speaking, pauses, and points, we beheld Macready 
transfigurated and diminished.” It was too close a copy of the tragedian 
Indeed, in looking at Miss Cushman, ‘“‘ we could fancy that we beheld Ma- 
cready through our opera-glass reversed. So minute a resemblance can- 
not be separated from imitation. This feeling in the audience militated great- 
ly against the lady, and exhibited her in her best points only at second- 
hand,” 

Of Miss Susan, the same critic remarks that, ‘she showed herself a 
clever actress and no more. She is quite out of her line in the character 
of Juliet.” 

The critic of the ‘** Times” pronounces Charlotte Cushman’s Romeo 2s far 
superior to any Romeo that has been seen for years. The Cushmans are en- 
gaged for ten nights at the Haymarket. 

Forrest, the American tragedian, is at the North. He appeared recent- 
ly in Edinburgh and Glasgow with great success. He goes to Sheflield, 
Manchester, and some other large towns soon. 

As I neglected to commence this letter till a late hour I must close ab- 
ruptly, as the foreign mail is on the eve of closing. 

he incomparable “ Spirit” comes regularly, and rejoices my heart. 
Yours, &c., P. 
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WHY MR. WARREN TOOK. TO PREACHING. — 


BY THE VERY YOUNG "UN. 

Alas for the honor of by-gone days in the Sporting World! The Glory 
of the Turf hath departed, and the Race Course, once the pride of the 
South, has fallen from its ‘* high estate” The courses that once boasted 
their “ Four mile day” of fifteen hundred dollars, can now scarce afford a 
‘Three mile day” for three hundred ; and the “ Mile day,” once gallantly 
contested by a host of “cracks” for the handsome purse of five hundred 
dollars, is now walked over for the paltry sum of a hundred. Times have 
sadly changed since the event I am about to chronicle occurred. A scar- 
city of money, added to a disposition on the part of people to obtain it by 
more legitimate means, have brought many a gallant racer to the plough, 
and many a Jockey to handling the ‘* docyments.” 

In Eighteen Hundred and Thirty-seven, Alabama boasted the two fast- 
est mile horses—according to the account of their respective owners—that 
ever triumphed over a hard fought field. The invincible Remus, owned 
by Srernine in North, and the unconquered Finger Tail, owned by 
Warren, in South Alabama, The fame of each had grown to such an 
extent that it became detrimental to the other, and that one or the other 
should ** rule the walk” unfettered—the acknowledged champion of Ala- 
bama—it was determined on the part of the friends of Finger Tail to chal- 
lenge Remus to run a single dash of a mile for a Thousand Dollars. Ac- 
cordingly, a few days subsequent to the determination, there appeared in 
the ‘* Selma Gazette” the following 

CHALLENGE. 

““ The owner and friends of Finger Tail, believing him to be the fastest 
mile horse South of the Potomac, hereby challenge Remus to run a single 
dash of a mile over the Eagle Course, at Selma, for One Thousand Dollars. 
rhe race to come off in one month from acceptance of challenge. If the 
challenge shall not be accepted by the friends of Remus, the friends of 
tinger Tail will esteem it a virtual acknowledgment of the superior claims 
of their horse, and will consider the door forever hereafter barred against 
any proposition from Remus.” 

After so peremptory a challenge, and one imposing such terms on Remus 
in the event of his declining, it may well be supposed his friends lost no 
time in closing the match. The money was staked, the preliminaries all 
settled, and both horses were taken to the Eagle Course for training. The 
great match between Fashion and Peytona was but as the summer’s gust to 
the winter’s storm compared tothe furor occasioned by the expected race. 
Selma became a perfect betting-ring, where a man had but to name his 
horse and the amount he wished to bet, to have it covered. Each party 
were equally sanguine of the result, until it was discovered that the worthy 
Mr. Waren, the immediate owner of Finger Tail, had not bet a cent since 
his arrival in Selma. The life and soul of the Finger Tail party, the very 
varometer whereby their expectations were raised or lowered, not to have 
bet a dollar? This was a damper indeed to the Finger Tails, and a har- 
Linger of glad tidings to the Remuses. Remus stock rose immediately, and 
two to one was offered on him without takers. 

[n a matter of truth, the writer must confine himself to facts. On Mr. 
Warren’s arrival in Selma, he saw Remus for the first time, and on seeing 
him, ‘fa change came o’er the spirit of his dreams.” The idea for the 
‘first time in his life unwillingly forced itself upon his mind that Finger 
Tail might accidentally be beaten. And as he was a very prudent, cal- 
ulating man, he determined not to bet a dollar until he could carry into 
‘flect a certain little plan of his own, whereby he expected to ascertain be- 
yond doubt which was the fastest horse. Accordingly, in the course of a 
week, he one day walked over to Remus’s stable, ostensibly for the purpose 

f seeing how he wasdoing. While over there, the opportunity favoring, 
he made a proposition to Sam (a negro man), the trainer of Remus, to allow 
him to take his horse out that night, and give him a trial race with Finger 
Tail; and in the event of Sam’s agreeing, Warren was to give him a hun- 
dred dollar bill. Sam indignantly refused to betray his master, and it was 
only by the assistance of a XX. that he could prevail upon him to agree not 
to mention it to Sterling. The first thing Sam did in the morning was to 
apprise his master of Warren’s proposition; he applauded Sam’s honesty, 
but ordered him, on the next day, to go to Warren, and tell him if he would 
give him a hundred, and swear not to betray him, he might make the trial 
race, 

Sam followed his owner’s orders, and accordingly, on the next night, 
about twelve o’clock, with no witnesses save Warren, Sam, and the riders, 
the two rival champions met for a trial race. But under what different 
circumstances! Finger Tail, light as a feather, with nothing on save his 
plates, and Remus with his saddle padded with steel, and his hollow iron 
shoes filled with lead. The trial was made, and Finger Tail won the race 
by forty feet. Sam pocketed his hundred with a grin, which the darkness 
prevented Warren from seeing, and took his horse to his stable. 

Early next morning, Warren walked into a crowd standing before the ho- 
tel, and offered to bet five hundred dollars that Finger Tail would win the 
race on the following Tuesday. The bet was taken by Sterling, and five 
hundred more staked in the same way. Finally, every dollar that the 
friends of Finger Tail could raise was laid out upon him, and Warren was 
heard to say that he would bet ten thousand in the same way if he could 
command it. 

The day of the race finally arrived ;—a beautiful fall morning, with not 
a cloud to obscure the mellowed light of the fading sun. The course was 
crowded with visitors from all parts of the State, each one ready to wager 
something upon the result. The hour arrived when the horses were to 
start, and as each was led to the post, a hurrah from their respective par- 
ties greeted them. The riders weré up, and as the drum was about being 
tapped, Warren (who, perfectly confident of the result, had seated himself 
upon the fence some fifty yards above the judges’ stand,) shouted out ‘*‘ Two 
hundred dollars on the short tail horse!” ‘* Done!” answered some one in 
the crowd, and ‘‘tap” went the drum. They are off like twin bullets, 
linger Tail leading. This position they maintained through the first quar- 
ter. Two hundred dollars on Finger Tail!” sung out Warren, without 
ever raising his eyes from the stick he was whittling. Around into the 
half mile stretch they swung, Finger Tail opening the gap. They are in 
the last quarter. ‘Five hundred dollars on the darling!” cried Warren, 
hever raising his eyes from the stick into which he was making monstrous 
gashes. They are in the act of passing, and Warren, startled by the tre- 
mendous shout sent up by the multitude, raised his eyes for the first time, 
and, ‘ horror of horrors!” beheld Remus twenty open yards ahead, and 
within fifty feet of the winning post! He stood upright on the fence, saw 
Remus pass the flag, shouted ** Pisoned, by ——/” and fell back apparent- 

ly lifeless. 

Poor Warren was taken to his room, where he was confined two weeks 
with a nervous fever, and on his recovery he found, to his dismay, that the 
secret had leaked out—that it was by Sterling’s orders he had got Remus 
to make the trial run, and that he had been weighted and shod particularly 
lor his (Warren’s) benefit. He stood it for a while, until * pisoned, by 
——"” became a perfect bye-word. As a last resort, he joined the Metho- 
dist church and took to preaching; but no one who has ever heard him 
preach, pray, or sing, ever heard the word ‘* pison” pass his lips. 

Finger Tail subsequently went to the plough, and the friends of Remus, 


believing that the quick time of 2:08 was mighty fast but might be beaten, ! 


judiciously withdrew him from the Turf. 
Lounpssono’, Ala, Jan, 18, 1846. 


Tue Very YounG’UN. 





. The Drama in America.—It would seem that the genial soil of America 
had a wondrous effect upon some English actors. We are continually read- 
ing of its miraculous power on theatrical mediocrity. For instance, we ship 
. welbing gentleman at Liverpool, and at New York he becomes a sparkling 
a comedian. A melo-dramatic ranter bursts into a first-rate tragedy 
. an We have heard of asoil so fruitful that, drop a tenpenny nail in 
ike os hight, and it will have grown to a crow-bar in the morning.’ In the 
bloss “y, the merest sticks from the English stage, planted in America, 
°m and (for themselves) bear golden fruit. ro 








-* _ COLUMBIA (S. C.) RACES. 
Since our last publication, which contained reports of this meeting from 
the Columbia “* South Carolinian” and Charleston ‘* Mercury,” we have 
received the Secretary’s official report, containing several additional races. 
It will be seen that the horses in Col. Hampron’s stable [Childe Harold, 
Stanley Eclipse, Castanet and Sally Morgan,] carried off most of the “ big 


things.” The Secretary introduces his report with the following re- 
marks :— 


ss 


Cotvumeia, 8. C., Jan. 19, 1847. 
Dear Sir.—Annexed you have a transcript of our races, taken from the 
books of the Secretary. The racing throughout the week was spirited and 
well contested, with the exception of the four mile day. The reputation 
of Sally Morgan kept off the four milers. 0. (a public spirited Turfite,) 
entered Red River to make sport, with no expectation of winning. Two 
3 yr. olds, Mr. Myers’s colt by Imp. Sovereign, and Mr. Edmonson’s filly 
by Gano, will yet be heard of in the Racing Calendar; they are both 
‘* crowders,” as we say in Georgia. Very resp’y., yours, &c. ‘ 
TUESDAY, Jan. 13, 1846—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 90lb., fillies 87lbs. Fight 
subs. at $200 each, h. f*. Two mile heats. 
Hon. Wm. M. Myers’s b. c. Childe Harold, by Imp. Sovereign, out of Maria West, 
CWemuer die pameny e Gnis,) OY WERTUON. 3s. coc oc bake accacc cases coves 
John Harrison’s ch. c. by Wagner, out of Flora by Roanoke. ............040. 
Geo. Robinson’s b. f. by Gano, out of Sally McGrath. .... 0... 60 ce eee eee eee 
John C, Singleton’s b. f by Imp. Monarch, out of Kitty Heth..............- 
Time, 3:48}—3:52}. Mr. Robinson’s filly carried 6lb. overweight. 
SAME DAY—Second Race—Hampton Plate, value $400, for all ages, 3 yrs. 901bs—4, 102 
5; 112—6, 120—7 and up 126 lbs., etc., allowing 3lbs. to mares and geldings, Two mile 
eats. 


W.A Stewart’s (J.B. Poindexter’s) ch. h. Stanley Eclipse, by Busirus, dam 
by John Stanley, 6yrs...... pene Cena. § 1 | 





woe 
Woe 


Col. R. Singleton’s br. h. Champion, by Tarquin, out of [mp. Mania, 5yrs.... 4 2 2 
Capt. Edmonson’s ch. m. Mary Elizabeth, by Andrew, dam by Gallatin, aged. 2 4 3 
N. Green’s b. m. ndrewanna, by Andrew, dam by Gohanna, 6yrs......... 5 3 4 
Gamble and O’Hanlon’s ch. m. Julia Davie, by Imp. Rowton, dam by Kosci- 

QU ORs 6 ce va Vee ese oe bb 66's 0's bo 9 Go oe 5 5 


Time, 4:05—3:55—3:50. 
bp ag nm sagging Jan. 14—Jockey Club Purse $—, for all ages, weights as above, Three 
mile heats. 
Capt. B. F. Ob bo A ch. f. Castanet, by Imp. Monarch, out of Betsey Robbins 
Wy WO WHEE dee Soe ins ct Mass cet ok Cpls Sh cise ces coe pee TO 2 
Col. R. Singleton’s b. m. Symmetry, by Imp. Priam, out of Phenomena by Phe- 


ROMAMGM, © FIGs 10.5 « Fsi9: 6) + 914} C0 RP 6.po1010 +0 wie KH. 0.90 0\—) 0160 0 Cee 2 2 
G. Edmonson’s (Doct. Glover's) br. g. Jim Myers, by Mingo, out of Corset, 
5 YTS. «ce coecesevesese Se 1 3 


"Time, 6:00—6:02—6:02. 

THURSDAY, Jan. 15—Jockey Club Purse $—, for all ages, weights as aboye, Four 
mile heats. 

W. A. Stewart's (J. B. Poindexter’s) b. m. Sally Morgan, by Imp. Emancipation, 

CUE OL RET POO, © Fes oe « os. 0+ 590 098s 6s gee wsrsecccccesscnoumg 1 F 
John C. O’Hanlon’s ch. f. Red River, by Imp. Priam, oat of Jane Bertrand, 4yrs.. 2 dr 
Time, §:11. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Jockey Club Purse $70, for all ages, weights as above, 

Mile heats 
Porter’s ch. m. Taglioni, by Imp. Priam, dam by Sir Charles, 5yrs......... 2 
Puckett’s b. f. Fanny Robinson, by Imp. Margrave, out of Virginia (Bandit’s 
GUY, BJOG son dis cls ne:0 0 6 peewee wecowis esc ossecssicssticéooss UF SD 
Time, 1:55—2:00 —2:02. 


FRIDAY, Jan. 16—Jockey Club Purse $--, for allages, weights as above, Mile heats, 


best 3 in 5. 
Capt. G. Edmonson’s (G. Rebinson’s) b. f. by Gano, 3yrs.......eee0eee0s 1 
NM, Greens & BR. Rodney; Oy Tp. Prasat, OFT. Si vinc ccc csccdcccceces 
John C. Singleton’s ch. m. Splint, by Hualpa, 5 yrs.......... eee eeceree 2 
Time, 1:56—1:53—1:52. 
SATURDAY, Jan. 17—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, weights as above. Sub. $100 each: | 
Two mile heats. | 
W. M. Myers’s b. c. Childe Harold, pedigree above, 3 yrs...........0e-ee0+4 1 1 
Stewart and Puryear’s ch. f. by Boston, out of Imp Emily,3 yrs............+. 2 2 
Time, 3:55—3:59. 


1 
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English Sporting Intelligence. 


By the Steamship Hibernia. 





After a passage of nineteen days, the ‘‘ Hibernia” arrived in Boston on | 
Thursday, the 23d inst. The news brought by her is extremely interest- 
ing, and we have consequently devoted a large portion of to-day’s paper to 
gleanings from our papers and magazines. For the following we are in- 
debted to ‘* Bell’s Life,” ** Sunday Times,” and ‘* The Era.” 

On the following pages will be found reports of several interesting pe- 
destrian matches, etc., from Bell’s Life. | 

The late Fight for the Champuonship.—We are informed that Caunt has | 
abandoned his action against the stakeholder, to recover back his stakes in | 
this match, thus leaving Bendigo in quiet possession of the needful. The 
gentlemen who were guarantees to the stakeholder for giving up the cash, 
have, we hear, received their costs. Those who refused to pay until the 
result of the action was known, will now, theryfore, have to meet their en- 
gagements. Caunt has not made any communication to us on this subject. 


Mr. Worthington’s Derby colt, by Stockport out of Manilla, has been 
christened ‘* Sharston.” 
The Eaton Stud.—In answer to two or three querists, we have to re- 
eat, on the authority of Mr. Ford, that he has not, nor ever had, any 
interest in the five yearlings, purchased from the Marquis of Westminster. 


It is reported that Mr. Bennet hassold his mare Hope. The price andthe 
name of the purchaser have not transpiried, 

Mr. John Scott’s Miss Harewood has slipped twin foals to Hetman Platoff, 
a coltand a filly. 


Varia.—Mr. Meiklam has purchased the produce of Mr. S. Reed’s Varia, 
colt or filly, for 100 svs. 

Death of a Great Man.—Henry Harling, conspicuous for his extraor- 
dinary ‘‘ corporation,” which he always kept supplied with materials of 
** the best,” and who was well known in the play circles at racing meetings, 
died on the 30th ult., at St. George’s Hospital, of dropsy. He reversed the 
order of miracles by turning wine into water. 


On Thursday last, atwNewmarket, H. Bell, the jockey, was married to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. D. Planner, late trainer to Lord Glasgow 


Curling Match at Eglington Castle.—A challenge having been given 
to Lord Eglington by a party of ‘‘crack curlers” from Dundonald on the 
13th ult., the parties met on the asphalt ring, at Eglington Castle, when, 
after a keenly contested game, his lordship claimed the victory by a majori- 
ty of one shot. 

Sporting Challenge.—Mr. Editor: You will please to insert in your | 
next paper, that I, the owner of Lanercost, am desirous to take a bet of | 
£600 to £100, that his (Lanercost’s) produce wins the Doncaster Leger, in 
1847, against the produce of any other horse in England ; or an even bet of | 
£500, his produce against that of any other untried horse for the same race. 
I am open to this challenge fora fortnight from this time, when, if accepted | 
(and the party approved,) he will be required to name the horse whose pro- 
duce they intend to back I am, sir, yours very respectfully, 

York, Jan. 1, 1846. THomaAs KIRBy. 

The Metropolitan Stakes.—We are pleased to hear that it is in contem- 
plation to raise asum of money in London, as a bonus to be added to a race 
under the above title. The arrangements are not yet completed, but from 
what we know of the parties who have undertaken the management, we 
have no doubt but that a considerable sum will be collected. The race is 
proposed to come off at Epsom Spring Meeting on the 3d April. 


John Scott’s Derby and Oaks Lots.—Panch, who was not in training 
when our list was published, is again in work ; he is in the Derby and St. 


; 





j 


Poriride es Roosting.—Mr. Editor: As a letter appeared a few 

ago in Bell’s Life, mentioning the fact of a covy of partidges ys 
sprung from the top of a fir tree, and asking whether any one of your read- 
ers had ever met with a similar circumstance, I forward you the following, 
which happened this morning, Dec. 29:—As Joseph Downer, gardner to 
G. Bartlelot, Esq., of Stopham House, Near Petworth, was passing by the 
stables, he saw a bird seated on the roof, which appeared as if it nad roosted 
there all night; it being rather dark, he could not ascertain what bird it 
was, but fancied it was a pigeon, so he got his gun and shot it, when he was 
surprised to find it was a partridge. As this is a rare circumstance, and of 
a similar nature to your correspondent’s, perhaps you would kindly insert 
it 3n your journal of next week. Yours, A SuBSCRIBER, 

Mr. D. Cook has sold his colt Fancyboy to Mr. Meiklam. 


| Angling off St. Helena.—The fish came skipping afid bounding; the 
|albacores would rush with the speed of lightning after the mackerel, and 
the porpoises dart on the flying-fish. Numbers of sea birds, attracted to 
the place, would catch the fly-fish started from the waters by their finn 
pursuers, or wheeling round and round to watch their prey, would dart wit 
| unerring precision and secure their share of the spoils, The sea and sky 
seemed alive with animation. The whirling of the flying-fish, the scream 
_of the cormorants, the splash of the albacores, and the puffing and blowing 
of the porpoises, all betokened the desperation of the actors in the terrific 
| game of life and death. One of the most pleasant and successful piscato- 
rial excursions I ever made was alongside the Minerva, fishing tor bonitas. 
| A rod and line are used for the purpose, the former made out of astout bam- 
boo, and the latter of a hard twisted cord not above six feet inlength. Some 
fry are dipped for with a hand-net, and one of the fattest and liveliest being 
selected for bait, is hooked throuzh the dorsil fin, and drawn over the sur- 
| face of the water, in the same manner as you play tke fly in angling for 
|trout, Presently the bonitas, attracted by the motion, will come dashing 
_and lcaping at the fish. When hooked, the bonita is thrown into the boat 
by a jerk of the rod. In this manner I cauzht two dozen in less than an 
hour one day; and, as several of them weighed more than 20lbs , some idea 
may be formed of the boat load that is occasionally procured by a few hours” 
toil. The sport is excellent, and was always relished by the negroes, who 
were provided by it frequently with the means of feasting and revelling for 
days together afterwards. Colonial Mag. 
| Mr. Kelly of Camphill, county of Sligo, has purchased ** Seahorse” from 
Gen. Yates at a stiff price. He isa horse of rare breeding and great power, 
and well calculated to fill up the gap left in Ireland by the importation of 
Birdcatcher into this country, 
| Freystrop, 4 yrs. old, Miss Diggory Diddle, 4 yrs., and Gazelle, 3 yrs., 
_have been sold from Mr. Langridge’s stable to Mr. Courtoise, and are now 
| in France. 
The Duke of Bedford’s Prologue died a few days ago. 
| Lord Stanley has purchased the two year old filly, sister to Robert de 
_ Gorham, bred by the late Earl Verulam. 


Sir C, Monck’s Flagsman has been purchased to go to Russia. 


| Match on the Maize Course.—On Saturday last a match for 109 sovs. a 
side, taken on by two officers of the 26th Cameronians, at present stationed 
_in Belfast, came off onthe above course. The race was between Mr. Duff's 
Lady Carnonsie and Mr. Rhyan’s grey horse Bruin. During the October 
races, the same pair of horses, ridden by their respective owners, had a 








| 
| 
| 


3 2 2 hard contest, which, as in the present instance, terminated in favor of her 
3 3) ladyship. 


A December Foal.—Mr. Kirby’s brown mare, by Muley Moloch, dam by 
Voltaire, out of Miss Iris, by Blucher, foaled a bay colt, by Lanercost, on 
the 2ist instant. Her eleven months were up on the 28th. Last year she 
produced a colt to Lanercost ten days after her eleven months were up. 
According to racing law this foal will be one year old on the Ist of January 
next, although but ten days old. 


Mr. Forth.—‘* The wish is sometimes the father to the thought.”” Some 


_ of our contemporaries have insinuated that the veteran Forth has nearly 


‘run his race.” It may be disagreeable to some of their readers, but gra- 
tifying to us, to state that “* the old cock” is as hearty as a man of his years 
has a right to expect to be, and we may further state, on competent authori- 
ty, that his nags are also well and doing fitting work. 

Catalogue Raisonee.—Faiendly inquiries continue to be made at “‘ the 
Corner” for M. W. A. Pemberton, solicitor; Mr. Winslow, West India mer- 
chant; Mr. Derbyshire, of Manchester; Mr. Thorpe, Doncaster ; Mr. Cal- 
ton, Liverpool; Mr. Ashwood, Manchester; A. Rodney, Birmingham ; Mr. 
Mivart, London; Mr. Goodchild, Mr. and Chichester. The appearance of these 
gentlemen on ‘* High Change” will be agreeable intelligence to their sport- 
ing friends inthe country. The names of several other absentees have been 
handed to us, whose health has become a subject of uneasiness, but it is 
hoped their convalescence will soon dissipate the uneasiness, and save the 
necessity of ** complimentary cards.” 


Chester Races.—The Marquis of Westminster has signified his intention 
of giving 100 sovs. to be run for at the May Meeting, 1846, being the same 
amount as was annually contributed by the late marquis. 

The Eaton Stud.—We have heard that Mr. Ford has bought five foals 
anda brood mare. The price is stated to be 1,000 sovs. and two gratis en- 
trias te Touchstone. 

Mr. Webber’s Esau, engaged in the Derby, waz shot in the last week in 
November. 

Her Majesty's Buck Hounds.—To detail the sport with these hounds 
during the month would be only a repetition of splendid runs.—On the 28th 
of November, Prince George of Cambridge joined the Field, when ‘‘ Jim 
Crow” gave His Royal Highness a capital burst of three quarters of an hour. 
The ** meets” on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays have not experienced 
one interruption either from fog, the frost which occurred on the 7th of De- 
cember, or the “* waters being out,” and the runs with Rory O’More, the 
Vicar of Bray, Snowdrop, and Wildboy, were severally from one hour and 
a half to upwards of two hours and a quarter. The Fields were very strong, 
notwithstanding the country was exceedingly heavy from the continued 
rains, and the ditches being very full, not afew were obliged to undergo 
the hydropathic system. No casualty, however, of any consequence occur- 
red to either bipeds or quadrupeds, except to one of the latter on the 12th, 
when an untried deer, which had given them a very fast run of forty mi- 
nutes, was run in to by the pack, and so dreadfully torn before the Whips 
could get up that it was necessary to cut his throat to put him out of his 
misery. 

The Spottemen of Suffolk have presented George Mure, Esq., with a 
splendid candelabrum, of exquiste workmanship, rising nearly three feet 
from the base, and having five elaborately executed branches. The pedes- 
tal is finely wrought, and at its foot are the figures of a Whipper-ia, a horse,. 
three dogs, and a fox, descriptive of that exciting moment in the career of 
a hunter, “In at the death.” The visage of the fox is surprisingly expres- 
sive, and the features and attitudes of the hounds are wonderfully true to 
nature. The Whipper-in is in the act of crossing a stile, and has the whip 
raised, the look of the sportsman and his attire being admirably preserved. 
The pedestal rises like the trunk of a tree, of which the highly-finished 
“extensions” are the branches. Upon the base is the following inscrip- 
tion :—** Presented to George Mure, Esq., by his brother Sportsmen, as a 
sincere tribute of their high estimation of his character, and a memorial of 
their admiration at the unwearied perseverance and liberality with which 
he has hunted the Suffolk country for seventeen years. October, 1845. 

A splendid white woodcock was shot on the the 22d of December in 
Harehope Wood, Cumberland, by O. A. Baker Cresswell, Esq. Perhaps 
so rare a bird has seldom or ever been seen. 

Adventure of a Pigeon.—A curious circumstance occurred with refer- 
ence toa pigeon of the dragon tribe, belonging to Mr. Halloway, of South 


Leger. Mowerina is also in training now; sheis in the Oaks and St. Le-| Lambeth. In 1844 the bird was conveyed to Epsom Race-course, and des- 


er, 
8 Latest Betting at Tattersall’s. 


patched with the name of the winning horse appended to it. The pigeon 
never arrived at its domicile, and it was concluded that it had been shot on 





In the early part of the month there was a strong disposition to back Bro- 
cardo, and several bets were booked ‘‘ one horse against another.” A 
“‘ young subscriber” laid 8 to 1 agst Sting, and was disposed to go on at 9 
and 10 tol: the horse’s actual position was 7to 1. The same Gentleman 
took 300 to 10 and 500 to 20about Malcolm. The current bettings were 400 


its way home, a very frequent occurrence with these feathered messengers 
| during the race week ; but to the astonishment of its owner, on the 22d of 

December this pigeon arrived, after an absence of eighteen months. Al- 
‘though during its absence all its companions had been dispersed, yet the 
‘bird seemed immediately reconciled, and was easily captured. On exam- 


to 10 agst Humdrum, and 600 to 15 agst Hoorah.—On the 15th, Sting was | jnatioa, it seemed that the wing feathers had been pulled, and no doubt, as 


backed at 7 to1, and Brocardo at 15 tol. Iago was at 27 to 1, and some 


soon as the new came, and thefpird had its liberty, it directly made its exit 


other horses were “‘ named,” but not at marketable prices. The business | for its birth-place. It is supposed the bird, during its flight from Epsom 


for the month may be considered flat, the general disposition appearing to 
be to back Sting as first, Brocardo, The Traverser, and Fancy Boy for the 
Derby, and Forth’s lot, Mendizant, and Sister to Flambeau, for the Oaks.— 
The following are considered the “standing” position of the horses in “‘ the 
Ring ”—all taken :— 

DERBY. 


35 to 1 agst Fancy Boy. 

40 to 1 agst Hoorah. 

45 to 1 agst Tug-net. 

1000 to 15 agst Sheraton, 
OAKS. 

25 to 1 agst Osprey. 

30 to 1 agst Sister to Flambeaux. 


9 to 1 agst Forth’s lot (t). 
13 to 2 agst Sting. 

16 to 1 agst Brocardo. 

35 to 1 agst Traverser. 


14 to 1 agst Venish (t). 
20 to 1 agst Cuckoo (t). 


20 tol ndicant. 
The i eeray raat was “in the Market,” and 2000 to 30 was taken agst 





Lord George Bentinck’s Nereus. London (Old) Sporting Magazine jor Jan. 


_ became exhausted, and was taken. 
A Pig for a Guide.—A friend of mine has always contended that a pig 
is a sagacious beast, and he instances it by the following fact :—He describes 
himself as having been lost in a very extensive park, the undulating and 
wooden character of which prevented him from catching any glimpse of the 
house or any point of exit ; and after riding about until he became even 
more bewildered, he at last disturbed a pig in a heap of fern. That it was 
turned out to feed on the acorns and beech-nuts, then thick on the ground, 
was evident ; and it struck him that, by riding at it, it would run home- 
wards for protection. It galloped off, and after the run of a mile, brought 


; > : : by trees and ivy. 
him to one of the keeper’s lodges, which was a og x of a Naturalist. 


A serious accident happened lately to J. H. Sheldon, Esq., of Brailes 
House, while hunting with the Warwickshire, near Bodicote. 
The Black List.—An association of sporting men is now forming to en- 
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The Moors.—Closing of the Season.—The shooting season for grouse, 
plermijen, and black fine on the 10th instant; and the mountain 


solitudes are now left to repose under the snows of winter. The byegone 


season has proved a very boisterous one throughout to the sportsman ; hence, 
more than the usual stock of game remains for another year. From the 
courtesy of our southern friends we are enabled to give some notes of their 
sport, and we have again the pleasure of thanking them for sundry presents 
of game. On the Glengarry moors, C. P. Leslie, Esq., M.P., Lord Hunt- 
ingfield, Lord E, Hill, and the Hon. P. Talbot, bagged 172 brace of grouse, 


black game, and ptarmigan, 4 red deer, and 14 roe deer. At Fasnakyle, J. 


W. Eyston, Esq., Mr. Goodlake, and Mr. Gatacre, shot 1,400 brace of grouse, 


100 brace of ptarmigan, and 21 red deer, nearly all stags. On the Auchin- 
toul shootings, S. Bateson, Esq., Mr. 


brace of grouse and six stags. ; : 
noble head of large horns, of the mostadmired form. They were in length 


34 inches, span inside of the bows 304 inches, space from tip to tip of top 
antlers 35 inches, four brow antlers 10 inches in length each, forming a se- 
micircle in front of the head. Colonel Towers stalked two stags, with fine 
heads, at Aultnaharrow At Lochtreig, W. H. Clark, Esq., bagged 600 
of grouse. 
al ” On Lower Killin moors Mr. Eversfield, Mr. Ibbetson, and Mr, 
Tredcroft had upwards of 1,000 brace. J.M. E. Jones, Esq., at Loubcroy, 
shot 2,090 head of game, consisting of grouse, black cock, and ptarmigan, 
also 2 reddeer. The Auchinault party, Captain Chearnley, Mr. Chearn- 
ley, Mr. Flood, and the Hon. C. E. French, bagged 3,700 head of grouse, 
ptarmigan, and black game, 9 red deer, 11 roe; and in one of the lakes Cap- 
tain Chearnley caught, with a small rod, 70 pike. At Rosehall, J. Jones, 
Esq., and Mr, Cade, shot 550 head of grouse and 7 roe deer. At Inver- 
broom, Sir St. George Gore, Bart., had excellent sport on the moors; and 
from the deer forest he shot 15 stags and 11 roe deer; one stag was the 
largest seen in that part of the country—his weight was upwards of 25st, 
and the tops of his horns were broken off, either from combating an ad- 
versary, or falling down a precipice ; the feet were uncommonly large, and 
part of the skin was of a deep brown color, approaching to black. 
Inverness Courier, 
Blundering Leapers.—A farmer in Essex, well known some years since 
in Lord Petre’s hunt, had an entire horse, aremarkably clever jumper. I 
often tried to coax him out of the horse ata strong price. ‘* No,” he would 
say, “‘ it is as much as my neck is worth to part with him.” The fact was, 
the farmer was a determined goerin the field, but a much harder one in a 
public-house ; and frequently, when it was so dark the horse could hardly 
see, and master not at all, he used to start off across the fields home ; some- 
how he stuck on, and the horse went home as straight as a gunshot. I once 
saw him take a gate with his master on the saddle and his arms most lov- 
ingly round the horse’s neck. I told him he would be found some night, 
horse and all, in some of the-Essex ditches. ‘* Nay (says he), there is not 
a ditch in the country we were not in the first year [ had him; he knows 
them too well now to get in again.” Sp orting Magazine. 


A Pugilistic Patronymiec.—Singular Wager.—A bet was made a few 
evenings ago at a sporting house at the West-end of the town, arising out 
of the name of Sambo Sutton. One party contended that this prefix was 
not a baptismal name ; a secord party insisted that it was a nick name; and 
a third that it was neither, but the name of a caste in the West-Indies. 
Some heavy stakes were deposited, and it was mutually agreed that the ques- 


ieation of a CrrcuLar, or Black List, 
. ts, which will be tenner to the 
i i ‘of the kingdom (post free) in such a form as to 

pb inte i ae nh nne Gola eine The list will be published monthly 
i to or diminished ascircumstances may justify. It will be on the 

same principle as the “ Tradesman’s Protection List,” to which none but 


Warter, and Mr. Beresford, shot 400 
One of these, stalked by Mr, Bateson, had a 


Mr. Clive, Mr. Ince, and Mr. Merrick had 803 brace at 





The Mammoth Horse.—The celebrated lion tamer, Mr. Carter, has on 
show at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, a most stupendous specimen of the 
horse. Could the waters produce a similar miracle amongst the mammalia, 
the naturalists might well exclaim, ‘‘ Very like a Whale.” In symmetry 
our equine friend, General Washington, is as coaspicuous as he is in size ; 
standing twenty hands, he weighs twenty-five hundred weight, is jet black 
in color, gigantic quarters, oblique shoulders, good head and neck, whilst 
across his back, a saddle would stretch the legs of a Patagonian. A knight 
of the crusading ages would look vastly diminutive astride the Mammoth: 
and the tourneys of the Field of the Cloth of Gold would have received 
“ ggeenc, accession in this our undegenerate specimen of modern horse- 
esh. 

Field Sporting.—The Earl of Chesterfield has been shooting during the 
past week upon his estate in Nottinghamshire. His Lordship was honored 
with a visit from his Royal Highness Prince George of Cambridge. His 
Royal Highness, the Earl of Chesterfield, Sir Wm. Massey Stanley, and Mr. 
Des Veux, in four days, although{much interrupted by weather,bagged 1777 
head of game. 


Singular death of a valuable Greyhound.—Thomas Ensworth, Esq., 
of Oxford, a gentleman well known among the lovers of coursing, lost, last 
week, a very valuable dog, (own sister to his celebrated Empress) ia the 
following singular manner :— 

His greyhounds were taking their usual exercise on Thursday morning, 
on the Summers Towa road, when a lad, about 10 years of age, mischiev- 
ously threw a stone and hit one of them on the jugular vein, which caused 
its immediate death. The dog was a great favorite of Mr. Ensworth, who 
stated its valve to be 50 sovs;, and was to have run this week at Letcombe, 
but for this unfortunate occurrence. The boy was had up before the coun- 
ty magistrate, but as the owner of the dog did not wish to press the charge, 
he was severely reprimanded by Mr. Ashurst and discharged. 


Extraordinary Carp.—On Wednesday a carp was taken at Merton, 
weigning thirteen pounds, by a common rod and tackle. 


Match against Time.—Mr. Burke, of trotting celebrity, has backed a 
grey galloway to gallop ten miles, and jump twenty hurdles, in thirty mi- 
nutes, for 100 sovs, A deposit of 10 sovs. a side has been already made: a 
further sum of 30 sovs. a side to be made at the George, Waterloo-road, on 
Wednesday next; and the final deposit to be made at Spring’s. The match 
to come off at Lea bridge, on the same day as the match between Village 
Lass and Molly. 

Sweetmeat.—This extraordinary horse happily baptised as the son of 
Gladiator, out of Lollypop, has just had the proper tribute to his notoriety 
paid him by Messrs. Baily Brothers, of Cornhill, in the publication of a 
very striking likeness of him, engraved by Charles Hunt, after a painting 
by the eminent animal artist, Herring, sen. We do not know his exact 
height, but imagine him to be close upon fifteen hands and an inch: hardy, 
dark brown in color, standing over a deal of ground, when examined; his 
quiet eye and sagacious nob bespeak what he possesses, first rate game and 
temper. Having repeatedly seen him with his clothes off, we can attest 
the faithfulness of the likeness, whilst Hunt has employed his burin so well 
upon him, as to entitle him toa shower of *‘ bon-bons.” Sweetmeat, and 
Libel, when foals, were purchased jointly for less than 100 sovs., and our 
hero has been the largest numerical winner of the year, clutching 184 vic- 
tories (the moiety of the unit being a dead heat) out of 19 performances, 
succumbing once only when amiss, as a two year old. Here was a _ horse 
good enough to win both Derby and St. Leger, but entered in neither, yet 
amongst his achievements for the year are enrolled the Queen’s Vase, at 
Ascot, and the Doncaster Cup, both carried in a canter. Mr. A. W. Hill is 
a young turfman, and, without a Libe/, we will venture to say, that touching 
1845, Dame Fortune has treated him, as dames frequently do youngsters, to 
a very nice mouthful of Sweetmeat. No sportsman should be without his 





tion should be left to the decision of a gentleman long resident in the | 


West-Indies. In the course of the inquiry arising out of this wager, the 
following singular details respecting the shades and various castes in that 


part of the globe were elicited, viz., “That the offspring of a white man | 


and black woman is a mulatto; the mulatto and black produce a sambo; 
from the mulatto and white comes the quadroon; from the quadroon and 
white the mustee ; the child of a mustee by a white man is called a mus- 
teefino, while the children of a musteefino were free under the old slavery 
laws, and rank as white persons to all intents and purposes. The popu- 
lar notion that two mulattoes cannot have children is proved to be erro- 
neous.” From this it will be seen that the word sambo is the name of a 
caste. 

Match against Time.—Mr. Liley’s match for £109 to ride from the 
Star Inn, Newmarket, to the Angel Inn, Islington, and back in twelve 
hours, was performed on Monday last, a few minutes under nine hours. 
The distance is about 118 miles. He started at half-past seven in the morn- 


ing, and, although the weather was first very unfavorable, he arrived at the | 


Angel at half-past eleven, dismounted, took a toothful of cordial, and after 
two or three minutes set off again ‘‘as lively as a kitten.” 


Doings at Newmarket.—The aspect of the town is as dull as dulness 
can make it. The horses are doing easy work. In three weeks’ time, wea- 
ther permitting, the bustle and activity of preparation will again set 
everybody on the gui vive. In the Derby lot, however, there will be found 
no extraordinary ‘‘flyer’—no Bay Middleton—no Elis—no Glencoe—no 
Plenipo! The Epsom event is scarcely hinted at, and speculation is gone 
fast asleep. Humdrum hasa good deal of the character of ‘* Fog,” but an 
opinion prevails that his performance wi!] justify his name. Smuggler Bill, 
called by the ‘* man at Bayley’s corner,” ‘* Will Watch,” struck his colors 
to Queen Anne in the July Meeting, and left not a peg of chance to hang a 
hope upon. Radulphus and the Little Vulgar Boy are suitable class-fellows 
and may eventually find the at present dark Sir Rupert placed in the same 
category. Marson fired off his great gun in October with George the Fourth, 
and neither Rogers, Stephenson, nor Cooper will be found in the field. Ox- 
berry, trained by Stephenson, junr., is a very good looking horse, and Mr. 
Ford’s Ignis Fatuus is a good galloper. Kereef and Phenerious are much 
talked of, but whether they deserve all that is said of them remains to be 
proved. Lord Exeter has fuur as good looking animals as ever were put 
in training. Of the three dark ones, the Lucetta colt is the most promis- 
ing. The pretensions of Lebanon may be estimated by his past perform- 


ances, 


Testimony to Art by a Dog.—Mr. John Harrison, painter, of Cardiff, 
some time ago painted the likeness of favorite dog, the property of Mr. 
William Catleugh, ironfounder, of Cardiff. The work was left at the Rum- 
mer Hotel, where some gentlemen found fault with particular parts of it. 
The dog was, therefore, brought to the inn, to be compared with the draw- 
ing, and while the observers were pointing out some of the leading fea- 
tures of the picture, so striking was its resemblance to nature that the dog 


sprang from under the table at the painting, and partially defaced it. 


Galloping Matches against Time.—Oo Thursday afternoon agallop- 


in against time for a stake of 100 sovs. came off on Sunbury Com- 
metre Cannon, a farmer of Maidenhead, having backed his en nine 
nine years old, alittle more than 15 hands high, and taken from the plough, 
to gallop 20 miles within the hour. Time was backed by Mr. Poulton, 
meat salesman, of Smithfield. An immense number of persons were pre- 
sent to witness the match, and some very heavy bets were depending on 
the issue of the event. The distance gone over was five miles out and five 
miles in. The first ten miles were run in half an hour. The horse then 
showed some symptoms of distress, and ultimately lost by a minute anda 
half. He was wt ridden by Mr. AEneas Maugham, who was a good deal 
fatigued from holding together such a heavy animal when he began to tire. 
His sire is a heavy cart horse, and was drawing manure the same day his 
son was attempting his great feat, for so it unquestionably was for a horse 
of that description. The rider weighed 8st. 20lb., and his saddle and bri- 
dle a stone more. The losers all sat down to an excellent repast at our 
friend Laurence’s, who favored the company with his father’s old favorite 
song of ** Damn me, if Jack cares who.” The winners, we regret to say, 
all left before dinner, which, from the very fair and friendly way the match 
was conducted, excited a few observations of disapprobation. Mr. Can- 
non offered to back his horse to do the distance again in three months for 
500 or 1,000 sovs. 

Mr. James Matthews, the host of the Britannia, at Brighton, performed 
a task last week with an untrained mare, which astonished some of the 
knowing ones; but ** Jem” knew perfectly well what his mare could do, 
and backed her freely to perform 20 miles within the hour, which he ac- 
complished with berfect ease. The Preston Road was chosen for the race 
The start was begun at a slashing pace, and the mare did her work well, 
accomplishing the distance in 53 secs. under the hour. The last mile was 
done in 2 min, 5 sec., and Matthews, who rode her himself, had neither 
spur nor whip, but merely a small stick. We understand the mare, which 
is an “ out and out good-un,” was once the property of Prince Esterhazy. 

A match was made at Mr. R. C. Dougal’s, the George, Waterloo road, by 
a sporting gentleman, weighing 14st, who undertakes to ride his hunter 20 
miles in one hour, taking 120 sovs to 40 sovs ; 20 sovs. were deposited 
in the hands of Mr. and the remainder of the money to be made 
good on the 23d inst., and the match is to come off within seven weeks. 

‘he Westmi dog, Novice, killed his 50 rats in 3} minutes on 
Mone last. iat Sag The Sopared to match him against Mr. Walker’s 

ould. not come to terms. 


Bounce, but Mr. Walker w 


portrait. 
Mr. Woffenden, the owner of Miss Burns, has purchased a fine colt foal 
of Mr. Sands, of Escrick, near York, the breeder of Eboracum, &c., for a 


| large price 





A gentleman in the neighborhood of Axbridge, last week, shot three 
pheasants, the first was a male bird, the second had a white tail, and the 
third appeared to have never had but one leg. 


General Theatrical Fund.—The monthly meeting of the Directors of 
this Association was held at the English Opera House, on Tuesday. Mr. 
Cullenford, the Secretary, read the financial report, from which it appeared 
that the funded property of the Association amounted to £2953 lls. 3d., 
which, with £21 13s. 3d., in the hands of the treasurer, made a total 
of £2975 4s. 6d. 

A Day’s Sport.—A few days since, two sporting gents started for a dayis 
shvoting at Chearsley. From the list of killed, it would appear that all was 
game that came to their bag or net, as we understand that they brought down 
a crow, a rat, a barn-door fowl, two hares, three rabbits, a pheasant, a moor- 
hen, and a pike of about 31b, besides peppering a grazing donkey, whom 
they mistook for a wild boar. 

Hark to Him, then! 
CURIOUS STATEMENT OF ODDS AGAINST ANY SERIOUS ACCIDENT HAPPEN- 
ING TO A BOLD AND GOOD HUNTSMAN. 

In the first place—In the course of a long day’s hunting, it is 10 to 1 in 
faver of a bold and good rider well mounted, as to his having any accident 
at all. 

Secondly—Supposing he falls it is 8 to 1 that neither he nor his horse is 
materially hurt. 

Again—It is 6 to 1 the horse is hurt and not the rider. 

Next—If the rider is hurt it is 12 to 1 against a bone being broken. 

And lastly—It is 20 to 1 that if a bone is broken the wound is mortal. 

Erg), 10 X 8 xX 6 X 12 xX 20 = 115,200 
l 1xiaix tx ia 1 


Thus stated in details :— 

That he has any fall is 10 to 1. 

That himself or horse is hurt, 80 to 1 

That it is the horse and not himself, 480 to 1. 

That no bone is broken, 5,760 to 1. , 

That the hurt is not mortal, 115,200 to 1. 

Therefore, out of 115,200 persons who go a hunting in a morning, but one 
is supposed to end his course that way. 





PHILOSOPHY OF SPEED. > 

To the Editor of Bell’s Life in London—Sir : I observe in to-day’s pa- 
per a statement of a galloping match against time, at Sunbury Common, 
trom which it appears that Mr. Cannon of Maidenhead backed his horse, 
nine years old, to gallop 20 miles within the hour. The result was that the 
horse lost the match by Imin. 35 sec. The horse throughout the 20 miles, 
and up to the finish, appeared to be not in the least distressed. It is sup- 
posed that with a lighter weight on his back, he could have won the match. 
A gentleman of Windsor is stated to have offered to back him to the amount 
of 109 sovs, to perform the same distance within the hour, provided he has 
him in his possession for a certain time before the match comes off. The 
first 10 miles were run in a shade over halfyan hour. From this statement it 
would seem that the horse’s speed was very little less during the last than 
during the first ten miles; and therefore it may be taken to be 20 miles in 
61min. 35sec. with the weight which he carried. Now, in order to deter- 
mine with what less weight to carry the horse would have won the match, 
it is necessary to ascertain, in the first place, what is his moving force, 
which is the product of his own weight, with saddle, bridle, &c., p/us the 
weight of his former rider, into the horse’s actual speed. Thus, if the 
weight of the horse, saddle, &c., be 1dcwt., or 1,56>lbs, and the weight of 
the rider L1st., or 1541b., the total weight will be 1,722lb. But his actual 
speed by the hour, compared with 20 miles, was 61min. 35sec. to 60min. that 
is, 19 miles and 855 yards very nearly, or 19°4885 miles, which multi- 
plied by the total weight, 1,722, will give 33,559.197 as his moving force. 
Now the question arises, what must be the total weight of the horse, rider, 
&c., to enable him to perform the distance of 20 miles within the hour, 
which problem is solved by the simple operation* of dividing the moving 
force (33,559°197) by the speed required (20 miles by the hour), which 
gives the quotient 1,577°95985lb. total weight. But the weight of the horse, 
bridle, &c. (1,5681b.) being considered stationary, or a fixed quantity, let it 
be substracted from the total weight (1,677°95985), the remainder will be 
109°95985lb. for the weight of the rider ; or 7st. 11lb. nearly. To reduce 
the weight of the rider a few pounds onder this weight, would insure the 
match for the horse, barring accidents ; but, to make doubly sure, the weight 
of the saddle, bridle, stirrups, &c., and also of the horse’s shoes, should be 
made as light as possible, consistently with a due regard to strength. The 


gentleman at Windsor who proposes to back the horse for a match against 
time, similar to the former one, upon the condition of having him for a 
specified time previously in his owr possession, is no doubt conversant with 
the scientific principles by which the speed of every horse is regulated, re- 
specting which no correct estimate can be formed, without very accurately 
weighing the horse himself, whose motive power is exerted in impelling as 
well his own weight as the weight which he carries, and which is at- 


tached to him. 


I am, sir, yours respectfully, 
A Frrienp To THE SCIENCE OF THE TURF. 


London, 5th December, 1845. 
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TURF PROBLEMs. 

To the Editor of Bells Life in London. —Sir : About six weeks ago o 
of your cotemporaries, with an unlooked for liberality of spirit inverted = 
two occasions) in its columns some gratuitous and copious extracts yeh im 
old work on “ Turf Chances,” by one Garth, published some 38 or 40 ie 
back, and these selections were headed with the very seductive and ‘ a 
rently generous title of « Hints to Young Betters.” Such a flood of las 
tion created a strong feeling of gratitude in the hearts of the aforesaid 

Young Betters,” who (being put on the gui vive) began to bestir the 
selves, and hug their fancies with the pleasing belief that all their litt] aif. 
<r 4 none a mould thenceforth be relieved and overcome by the 
pI aT ical contributor to the said vehicle of information. But lo! the 

_ After replying to two questions, the editor without the slig ita. 
tion, and ia the most cool manner possible), — Cobia, acy wee 
all the ** Young Betters” overboard, and left them to splash about in pi 
of amazement at the inconsistent and highly uncourteous treatment of their 
supposed friend and adviser. This finishing coup de grace was cony ‘ed 
to the duped and credulous wights in the following pithy and off-hand “Ke 
tice to Correspondents” about a fortnight since. * 

‘* A. B.: We really have not time to solve the host of betting 
sent tous. This, also, toC. D., E. F.,G. H., L. J., &e., &e.” 

I have sent away the particular paper alluded to, and therefore am quite 
unable to give the exact signatures mentioned ; but those I have su! stituted 
for them will answer my present purpose of showing how summary wag 
the process by which the several applicants were disposed of. N..v. 





questions 


. . ° bide i 
very evident that, it being a flat interval, and when little was stirr:.. ia the 
sporting world, the extracts in question served well enouzh to ‘j)\ u da 
space, but were little applicable to practical purposes, since, to be sdiebese 
ly carried out, they involve the certainty of your constantly meeti: . with 
the very persons who want the particular bets which it is necessar: for jou 
to lay, so as to complete your system. And, with regard to the double je 
other events, you are told how to hedge in so perfect a manner that, after 
having incurred the trouble of making your bets, and the risk of not being 
paid, you find yourself just where you would have been had you never ad. 
ventured a single sixpence on the events in question. This conclusion ig 
wound up by the consolatory remark, “which pays,” the remuncrative re 
turn proving just equal to what the stork received from the wolf, when he 
was told that he might consider himself adequately rewarded by beinz suf- 
fered to withdraw his neck scatheless from the throat out of which he had 


the moment before so assiduously extracted an inconvenient bone. My ob- 
ject in all that I have now written on this subject is, to draw your attention 
to the circumstance that it will be well worth your while to devote a fair 


portion of your columns to the solution of such questions (on points relating 
exclusively to sporting matters) as ycur young supporters may fee! it exe 
pedient, from time to time, to send to you. A branch of this kind would 
render your flourishing and wide-spreading tree complete in all it bearings, 
lalent is extremely cheap in this intellectual age, and you might accommo- 
date a large division of your friends by a comparatively small additional out- 
lay in this particular, A needy Cambridge man, with more figures in 
his head than sums in his pocket, would be glad to barter the productions 
of his mathematical headpiece for a few of your more convertible “ corian« 
ders,” and all parties might so be most admirably suited. If this hint meets 
your approval, let the first problem solved be the one I have inclesed, which 
is much more difficult than its apparent simplicity would seer t» indicate, 


and one, indeed, which I have often tried ineffectually to surmow.t. 


I remain, sir, your very humble servart. A YounG TuRFITE. 

; ;' PROBLEM. 
__ It is my wish to lose as nearly £50 as possible (rather over than under), 
if either of the first eight horses (say tor the Derby) should win, and I am 


especi:lly desirous to ascertain a rule by which I can systematically lay 
my bets against these eight animals, so that I may accomplish my object. 
In other words, we will take it for granted that the first eight horses (re- 
spectively) stand in the quoted odds at the following prices, viz :— , 


3tolv A Stolv. E 
4tolv. B 10 tol v. F 
6 tol v.C 12 tol v.G 
7 tolv. D 14 tolv.H 


Now, as it is quite obvious that if neither of the above horses should win, 
I must gain ali my bets (by having laid against them all), so do I require to 
know how I may make myself a loser of exactly £50 if either one of them 
should come in first. My difficulty lies in the endless change produced by 
each consecutive bet. For instance (supposing, in the first place, I lay the 
odds to £10 against each), I find that after having betted once, right through 
the let, | shall have £70 more, added to my first sum, to lay against A. Be- 
ginning with £30 to £10 v, A, [have £40 to lay with against B, £50 against 
C,and so on, apparently ad infinitum. I do not want to have my plan 
argued against, but to be received as a sine qua non condition of the pro- 
posed problem. I choose to think that an outsider will win, and it also 
accords with my notions to lay against the first eight horses, and to submit 
to an actual loss of £50 if either of those eight should happen to put his 
nose first past the judge’s chair.—Query : how am I to set abeut betting 
(on a certain principle) against the eight, so as to arrive at such an obe 
ject? A YounG TURFITE. 
Dec. 24, 1845. 

TO “A YOUNG TURFITE.” 
If you succeeded in betting the odds specified, you would, in making a 
book of as near the aggregate of £160, as the bets could be made, be a gainet. 
of not less than seven :— 
3 to 1 against A......+0++++£120 to £40 


4tol ee Bucs ccece ccechlB te £03 
6tol .. Crccccccoscscccsdas tO 22 
7tol . D...eeeeceeeee-140 to 20 
S tol eft Dc decewceess seen to 17 
1Otol .. Freccoceseeeee-140 to 14 
12tol 1. Giseeessseeeeee144 to 12 
14 tol ee PD igebesaeseavenee to 10 


If A wins you would receive...s+ese+eeee+L127 
TO Paysecccccceecrceecsccsscesescssee seed 20 
And win upon the balance....+eseeeeeeeeees87 


Dec. 30, 1845. Yours, &c., NIGROPEDES, 





THE LATE TROTTING MATCH BETWEEN TOMMY AND 
TINKER.—IMPORTANT DECISION. 

We stated in our last that we had received the decision of an influen-— 
tial member of the Jockey Club in favour of Tinker, in the disputed match, 
and as that decision may affect future matches, we think it judicious to give 
the case as stated by the backer of Tommy, and the decision of Captain 
Rous thereon, at length. We prefer this course to giving the facts as re- 
presented by Mr. Burke, the backer of Tinker, as no suspicion can then 
arise thet Captain Rous has decided upon a partial representation. Mr. 
Mogg’s statement is this :— ; 
“The articles were entered into by Messrs. Mogg and Burke, in October 
last, by which it was agreed that the match should come off on the 11th of 
November (ult.,) and be for a hundred aside. Each horse to carry 10 stone, 
and to trot 2 miles under the saddle, and that yarn should give Tinker 
100 yards startin advance. It was also agreed that the last deposit should 
be madeat the Castle Tavern, Holborn, on the 10th November (ult.,) being 
the day previous to the day appointed for the match to come off. 
‘On the evening of the 10th November the parties met at the Castle 
Tavern, and Mr. Mogg won the toss for choice of ground to trot the match. 
Sunbury common was decided on, and the Bell Inn, at Hampton, was named 
by Mr. Moggas the place of meeting, between the hours of 1 and 3 0 clock 
in the afternoon of the 11th November (ult.,) for the purpose of arranging 
al] usual and necessary matters, according to the article. , 
“ The parties met at the appropriate place, and Mr. Mogg about 2 0 clock 
called upon Mr. Burke to have his jockey weighed, and arrange about mea- 
suring the 100 yards start, &c. The reply was that he would do so, and 
would have his jockey there shortly. Mr Mogg, about half-past 2 0 clock, 
called again on Mr. Burke, but he was still unprepared with his jockey, 
and then Mr. Mogg’s jockey was weighed in Mr. Burke’s presence, and was 
2 pounds overweight, and with this Mr. Burke expresse himself satisfied, 
and promised again to produce his jockey at the same place, and for the 
same purpose, but as he failed in doing this, and as the afternoon was get: 
ting advanced Mr.*Mogg was compelled to leave the town of Hampton with 
Tommy to proceed to the starting place. Mr. Mogg, on his road to - 
place of starting, was informed that Mr. Burke’s jockey was ready to ai 
at the George, a public house on the road side, and he immediately repaire 
there, but not any of the party were to befound. Mr. Mogg then went o 
the ground, and there ne met Mr. Burke and his jockey, with Tink«r reacy 
tostart. The race took place, and Tinker came in first. At the termina- 
tion of the race Tinker’s jockey dismounted, and immediately removed - 
saddle. Mr, Mogg immediately objected to the proceedings o! Mr. a : 
and his jockey, and claimed the race in accordance with the 15th articie : 
“the general rules of racing,” &c. Mr. Burke then sent his jockey wi : 
a saddle and bridle in a gig to Hampton, to the weighing place, but no we 
tice was taken of these proceedings, nor were they in any way consente 





* For the principle of this operation or rule, see “The Philosophy of the Turf.” 
Whittaker and Co., 1841.4 


by Mr. Mogg, or his umpire or referee, each of whom considered that Mr. 
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Burke had lost the race, by the jockeys not having been weighed e.ther be- 
fore or after the race, as is usual and customary in all such cases. Mr. 
Mogg’s horse Tommy, and his jockey, after the race, went to the place 


agreed upon to weigh (at Hampton,) and there, in the presence of the umpire , 
and reteree on the part of Tinker, the jockey went to scale, and his weight | 
was found to be correct. Mr. Mone sent a formal notice to the stakeholder | 

| began to press the little game fellow, who it was seen was unable to strug- 


not to give up the stakes, he Mr. Mogg claiming them on the ground that 
Mr. Burke had forfeited all title to them by reason of his jockey having dis- 
mounted and removed his saddle before proceeding to scale, and by not hav- 
ing been properly weighed either before or after the race, according to the 
15th article of the general laws of racing, where weight is specified accor- 
ding to the usage in all such cases. 

‘* Under these circumstances the foregoing statement is submitted to the 
Hon. Capt. Rous, R.N., M-P., on behalf of Mr. Mogg, for his opinion as to 
which party is entitled to the stakes, Mr. Mogg being content to abide by 
the decision of Captain Rous. 

«© 19th November, 1845. 

There are some discrepancies between this statement and that of Mr 
Burke and his umpires ; but they are not material, and we shall not there- 
fore particularise them. The following is the decision of Captain Rous, 
to whom for the trouble he has taken, and the courtesy he has exhibited 
throughout this troublesome reference our best thanks are due :— 

‘‘Moce v Burke.—An agreement was entered into to trot their respective 
horses, Tommy v Tinker. Tinker came in first, but the owner of Tommy 
claimed the match money on the ground that the rider of Tinker dismoun- 
ted and took off his saddle before he arrived at the place appointed to 
weigh ; or that he had violated the 15th article of Jockey Club Law, which 

rescribes that jockeys shall ride their horses to the usual place of weigh- 
ing. There appears to be no other charge against the rider of Tinker, 
save and except that he did not ride his horse, after the race, from 
Sunbury Common, to the Bell, at Hampton. It appears to Capt. Rous that 
the umpires and referee did not specify a winning-post ; that therefore the 
15th rule, which prescribes ‘ the usual place for weighing the riders,’ is 
not applicable to the case in dispute, and that Tinker is entitled to the 
match money—H. S. Rous.—Dee 2d, 1845.” 

In obedience to this award the stake money (200 sovs), was paid over to 
Mr. Burke at the Castle Tavern, Holborn, onWednesday evening. A prece- 
dent bas now been established which we trust will operate asa useful 
guide in all future matches. Where there are written articles, the terms 
must be specific and intelligible. Without this wrangles will be interm- 
inable, and every possible quirk will be resorted to for the purpose of de- 
feating obvious and honourable conclusions. 





MANKS AND BARLOW’S RACE. 

The ten-miles match between Richard Manks (alias the Warwickshire 
Antet»e,) and JohnBarlow (alias Tallock of Bolton,) for £50 a side, came 
off on Wednesday last, on the Newton Race Course; Manks receiving £8, 
for consenting torun there, Newton being the favorite ground of Barlow, 1nd 
he tratced there, taking up his quarters at Mr. Appleton’s, the generous 
host of the Swanton, As we intend in our next to give the Chronology of 
Pedestrianism for the past year, it will suffice for the present to state that 
Manks is a native of Solihull, in Warwickshire, but in this instance he was 
backes by his friends at Sheffield, and no fewer than 300 Yorkshire gents 
arrived in Manchester on Tuesday evening, and most of the sporting houses 
were crowded to excess. Very little betting, however, took place, Tallock 
having the call at five to four, the Mankites holding back for greater odds. 
The weather on Wednesday morning was very propitious, and a fine day 
was anticipated, but it turned out quite the contrary. The departure from 
Manchester by the ten o’clock train was immense, it consisting of upwards 
of forty carriages, and great disapprobation was expressed at the slow rate 
it weat, the distance to the Newton station (16 miles) occupying two hours 
and ten minutes! At times it did not go faster than astage wagon. Surely 
an extra engine might have been attached on such an occasion. Manks 
took his tratntng at Richmond, near Sheffield, under the superintendence 


of Jack Horneastle, Dickey Misfortune having attended in a similar capaci- 
ty on Tallock, many considering that Dickey had brought his man down too 
fine for his work; but on stripping, both men appeared in excellent condi- 
tion, Manks by far the most muscular, and stood about an inch over his op- 
ponent, and also appeared the heavier man. Manks is in height 5 ft. 7in., 
and his running weight 9st. 4lbs. Not less than frum four to five thousand 


spectators were congregated on the course, and 6 to 4 was freely offered on 
Tallock, and taken, but not to any great amount. The Lancashire men, 
who booked winning, at last came out a little more freely, and 5 to 3, and in 
a few instances 2 to L, was laid oa Tallock. Manks himself took a bet of 
£15 to £10, and, with respect to confidence, was every thing his friends 
could desire ; but from the well-known qualities Tallock had previously 
displayed, especially in America, the Yorkshire men did not come out very 
freely. They might have gone home with their pockets better lined had 
they shown a little more pluck. At one o’clock the men appeared on the 
ground, when the clouds portended a change of weather, and at a quarter 
to two o’clock the rain fell in torrents, and continued to do so during the 
whole of the race, which caused the ground to be very heavy and sloppy, 
and in many places the pedestrians were ankle deep in mud. The distance 
rvund the course is 1 mile and 249 yards, consequently 481 yards had once 
to be deducted from going round nine times to make the distance ten miles. 
That distance was measured off from the winning post, where the start was 
effected. Manks had a fancy pattern ona salmon ground for his colors, and 
Tallock sported the blue bird's eye. A referee having been chosen, the 
men at two e’clock were ready at the scratch, and a start was effected by 
Tallock going a little in advance, Manks’s position was on the right side 
next the rails, and at the brow of the hill he was along side his opponent, 
and in passing the winning posta little in advance, the men ran with excel- 
tent speed down the hill, and finished the first lap nearly abreast a few se- 
conds under six minutes. The next round was similarly contested, and the 
tivo laps were done in twelve minutes. Both appeared fresh and confideat, 
and the odds were still offered on Tallock, who gave the office to Chip and 
his friends that all was right, and a Sheflielder took three bets in succession, 
of £30 to £20, In passing the winning post the third time the Antelope 
was four yards in advance; Tallock tried every effort in going down the 
hill to breast his opponent, but it was evident he had been put at the top of 
his speed, and could not succeed. At the starting place the sponge was 
applied to both men, and in going up the hill the fourth time Tallock 
showed symptoms of distress; his head was suni, and his arms hung near- 
ly down to his sides. It was now evident to every one that Lis chance of 
Winning was gone,the gent who had previously taken 30 to 20, now laid 20 
sovereigns to 1 un Manks, who held his head well up, appearing as fresh as 
when he commenced. In passing the winning post he was forty yards ahead, 
and he found the race was his own, but he kept increasing the distaace be- 
tween his opponent, and in the sixth round, at the post, Mank3 was nearly 
300 yards ahead. In accomplishing this distance 46 minutes aud 20 seconds 
had elapsed. Tallock arrived at the post, very much distressed, 40 seconds 
after his opponent, and finding he had no chance of playing first fiddle, 
wisely save in for the remai 1ig two laps. Manks took it very leisurely, 
rested at intervals five minutes, partook of something to drink, put is shirt 
on, and the last ronad put on his great coat. These two rounds oceupied 
17 minutes and 40 seconds, consequently the distance was done in 64 minutes. 
But Manks could certainly (dreadful as was the state of the weather and 
ground) have done it under the hour, for he left off nearly as fresh as when 
he commenced. His lasting qualities are of the iirst order. ‘Tallock was 
an a Very sorry condition, ard went to bed; his thighs were very much 
chafed and otherwise injured, so much so, that he declared he wou!d never 
run another race. The stakes are to be paid over to Manks on Tuesday 
evening next, at Mr. Broadbent’s, Punch Bowl, Spring-street, Sheffield — 
Manks states he will run Mixfield, the North Star, 20 miles, for £100 or 
20) a side, and will take £15 or give £20 for choice of ground. 





TETLOW AND OPENSHAW’S RACE. 

Knutsford, on Tuesday last, was ‘all alive” on account of the great num- 
ber of strangers from all quarters having assembled to witness the exciting 
race between Tetlow of Holltinwood and that of the little hero, Openshaw 
(alias Cockoo) of Bury to rua five miles, for £50 a side, over Knutsford 
Course. On the previous evening both men arrived in Knutsford each hay- 
ing a host of friends and backers accompanying him, Cockoo attended by 
the celebrated Greenhalgh, making head quarters at Houghton’s sporting 
crib, White Lion; Té@tow, attended by Jerry Jim from Preston, doing a 
Similar a favor to the White Bear. ; 

, In the course of the evening a little business was done at 3 to 2 on Tet- 
the: but morning having peeped in, a goodly muster of the right sort made 

“ir appearance, and by the ‘ possibles” produced showed that railway 
epecelation had not interfered with their fiaancee. Bu: little betting was 
he ne wae men ajpeared on the ground, whea the odds were 3, 4, and 5 

eich etlow, one of the knowing ones of his party having ‘‘ split” Tet- 
the sha in his trial. All was anxiety, and amongst the pedestrians on 
walk ae we noticed Maxfield (the North Star), Flying Clogger, Duck- 
Schol. Scanlon, Smith of Knutsford, Bea Hart, Etchells, Handley, Cooper, 
Scholes, Sharples, Atkinson, &c. 
ware men being ready at the scr tch, the word “go” was given, and away 
ms A va at a steady ) aes Cockoo taking the lead about two yards ; in this 
thane at °y continued the first mile, amidst shouts of ‘go it little ’un ;” 
offered on The second mile was run in a similar manner, and odds 
bounded tol on Tetlow ; time Smin. 30sec. In the third mile Tetlow 
a8 easy as an antelope, and a few bets were made at 9 and 10 to 1 





on him; time 5 min. 30sec. Both men were loudly cheered on going tor 
the fourth mile with shout of “stick to it, Cockoo!” “steady, Tetlow,” 
aud odds were offered from 12 to 15 to 1, and ina few instances taken ; 
time Smin. 22sec. On going for the last mile it was seen that Tetlow ‘“‘had 
him at any time ;” Cockoo still leading and mending the pace, and as much 
as 20 to | was offered, but no takers. About 600 yards from home Tetlow 


gle with his swift opponent, for Tetlow gradually gained ground, and ulti- 
mately went in a winner amid the loud cheers of his friends by 20 yards ; 
time 27min. 2sec. Thoma: Greenhalgh, of the Three Tuns, Bolton, says 
the time was 26min. 52sec; but our usual correspondent at Knutsford, whose 
my reached us after the above was in type, says it was a trifle above 

min. 





MATCH TO RUN ELEVEN MILES EVN THE HOUR. 

Thomas Maxfield (commonly called the North Star) undertook to run his 
long-pending match of 11 miles in une hour, on Tuesday, over one mile of 
ground on the Bath-road between Hounslow and Colnbrook, close to the village 
of Longford. We do net know the precise amount of stakes but we be- 
lieve a military gentleman betted £40 to £20 on time. The road was 
rather heavy, and consequently much against the pedestrian ; and the bet- 
ting, which had previously been 3 to 2 on time, increased to 2 to 1 just be- 
fore starting. Maxfield was in excellent condition, and he appeared con- 
fident of the result; but, according to the subjoined account of the time, as 
taken by those appointed to do so by the consent of both parties, he lost by 
five seconds :— 


: min sec min sec 
Two miles. eeereeoeeet ee ees 10 27 Eight miles. eeerveeeeaeveeee 43 55 
Four miles eeeeevreeeeaeereeee 21 35 WOR SND 06 50 gis se eee 54 54 


Tie GREG. « pouwedrcedsk< si 32 45 Eleven miles eeeeeewereene 60 5 | 


The third and tourth miles were completed in 11min. Ssec. ; and the next 
two being done in only two seconds over that time, Maxfield became the 
favorite at odds. It is singular that the fifth and sixth miles were also com- 
pleted in 11min. 10 sec. ; but in the succeeding two he fell off his speed by 
48sec. ; and the last mile occupying 5min. 1lsec., time was declared the 
winner by five seconds, as above stated. We are informed that Mr. Bragg 
(the backer of Maxfield) declared that by his watch the hour had not ex- 
pired by seven seconds, when the North Star finished the 11 miles. The 
referee, however, gave his decision that the match had not been completed 


in the time specified, aud that the above table of each two miles was cor- | 


rect. 





SALES OF STOCK. 
SALE AT MESSRS. TATTERSALL’S ON MONDAY LAST. 

The following Hunters and Hacks, well know with the Holderness hounds 
the property of Captain Renard :— Gs. 
Hedge-creeper, by Bustard, dam by Muley.....+eeesceeceseeeserees 219 
The Skipper, by Wiganthorpe, dam by Y. Philo....seeeeeseeereeeee 210 


The Spiller, by Duncan Grey, dam by Welbeck .....+seeeeeeees n0de.4e 
Merrythought, by Y Phanthom, dam by Dart .........++eeeeeeeeees 92 
Sir Anthony, by President, dam by Sir Harry Dimsdale .......++++- » 75) 
Lingcropper, by Napoleon le Grand, dam by Altitude ........... esos 60 
Miss Redmond, by Revolution, dam by Figaro .......+++. eecccscece OF 
Guillotine, by Revolution, dam by Figaro ....cesseeeeeereeeeccees 32 


Tipton was bought in. 





THE LATE EARL OF VERULAM’S RACING STUD. 
The sale of the above stud took place on Monday last, December 15th, 


at Tattersall’s, and realised the following prices :— Gs. 
Duvernay, the dam of Robert de Gorham (foaled in 1831), by Emilius 

out of Varennes, by Selim; covered by Sir Hercules ........... 400 
A Brown Yearling Colt, by Slane, out of Corumba........e.eeeseee 180 


A Bay Mare, the dam of Morocco (foaled in 1836), by Ishmael out of 
Corumba; covered by Sir Hercules.....sescesceeerscececeeees LID 

Charlotte (foaled in 1841), by Liverpool out of Brocard .........+++. 145 

Corumba (foaled in 1832), by Filho da Puta out of Brocard, by Whale- 


bone out of Varennes; covered by Ion ......seess05 Soccceseoe 90 
A . “a0 Colt Foal, by Phenipotentiary, dam by Ishmael—Corum- 
Decrees eeeee sees recesses eeereeeseseeersesesesees eeeeeevweeeeee 63 


A Bay + ere 4 yrs., by Laurel out of Christina, by Mameluke—Bro- 

CAP seccereceseeseesecesessrsessessess eeeeereeeeeeeeeeereee 40 
A Brown Filly, 2 yrs, by Muley Moloch out of Corumba...........- 3: 
A Bay Filly Foal, Plenipotentiary out of Corumba..eeseseeeeeeeeees 15 





The Veterinarian, for January. 

In the present month’s number there .is a curious and highly interesting 
letter from Mr. Mayford veterinary surgeon, Guernsey, touching the disuse 
of the shoe ‘* in toto,” and the beneficial effect on the frog ;— 

“The first case is that ofa black horse which I got in exchange with 
Mr. Percivall, in London, in February, 1843 This horse { had ridden two 
years and a half without shoes, with the best results. I was afraid at first 
to venture on the use of this horse without shoes, for although he had a 


most excellent foot, yet the centre part of the frog projected so as to come | 


rather too prominently in contact with the ground. Mr. Turner very justly 
observes that this part will not bear pressure. I have been for many years 
familliar with that fact But, then, how admirably does nature come to her 
own assistance if left to herself! We well know there exists a strong bar 
formed at the heel, and which reaches half-way down to the point of the 
frog, and that it is shielded by a horny covering, part of which generaly scales 
off when the shoe is removed. Between the bar and the wall of solid horn. 
The foot has here a surface nearly flat: and so firm and thick is this horn 
when left to its natural state, that I have trotted the horse in question on 
new made roads at the rate of more than fourteen miles an hour, with 16st 
on his back, with the same firmness and precision which the best shoeing 
could promise. The depth of the frame set up by nature, left to its own 
free action, is such, so extended, deep, and healthy, as actually to form at 
once a bed and a shield for the frog, which is thus prepared to perform its 
functions, and resist all the external pres sure to which it is constantly ex- 
posed. It is to me clearly evident that, commonly, in consequence of the 
ordenary routine of shoeing, the horn which, left to its own healthy action, 


would infallibly become the adequate protector Nature contemplates, does | 


fail out for want of the room essential to its expansion ; and indeed so much 
so, that often, from the want of this release, the inside cleft of the frog is 
almost obliterated.” 

If the shoe can be dispensed with on the road (but we give no opinion 
on the subject, being very incredulous on the point), it certainly must be 
so, ‘a priori,” with the race horse, whose work is performed on the turf. 
Cotherstone, it will be recollected, won the Derby with his hind shoes off, 
John Scott wisely arguing that the deep ground would not ho/d him as were 
he in plates. We give the extract above from the pages of a highly respec- 
table periodical, the conductors of which view the topic as one highly im- 
portant to the community. 

There are some very sound comments on the impropriety, we should say 
indecency, of ** Druggists prescribing for horses.” Veterinarians have just 
as much right to play the M. D. as Doctor Boluses have, without a smat- 
tering of knowledge, to inflict their “ cruelty to animals,” and p hysic them 
to death with bad drugs and plenty of them, letting the increase of quantity 
balance the defict of quality. The Veterinarian contributor writes— 

‘* Professional veterinary practitioners never prescribe for, compound, or 
administer medicine to human patients; they conceive it out of their line, 
although in most instances well qualified to do so; therefore it is the more 
inconsistent for persons confined to a different sphere and line of practice 
to interfere with the veterinary profession. In God’s name, let apothecaries 
and druggists compound the prescriptions of qualified veterinary surgeons 
ad libitum, but let them not deal in quackery, and do extensiveevil. Aloes, 
the principal compound of horse physic, is a gum-resinous substance, and 
cannot be compounded sufficiently well in summer to form balls. This 
should always be done in w.nter, when every respectable veterinary prac- 
titioner prepares what he is likely to require during the summer. Now, it 
is not unfrequently the case that apothecaries will not take the pains, or 
go to the trouble, of taking proper material for horse medicine ; and in al- 
most all instances they leave the compounding to their shop boys and in- 
experienced assistants, who—fancying that anything is good enough for a 
horse, and that quantity, not quality, is sufficient—in making balls and 
boluses, &c., sweep into the mortar the dust of drawers and sweep! ngs of 
counters, not aware that the constitution of the horse , and the diseases to 
which he is subject, should be treated as delicately, if not more s0, as a 
human patient. I write thus, [ may repeat, from the daily experience I 
have of the extensive evils consequent on quackery, and the compounding 
and administering horse medicines by persons totally ignorant of veterinary 
science and practice.” : 

What relentless dogs are some doctors, whilst druggists are but subor- 
dinate murderers! We shudder whilst we laugh at the memorable dis- 
tich :— 

“Wh olks is ill, I purges, bleeds, and sweats ’em ; 
Then if ey die, they will, and so—I Lettsom !” 





Madame Rothschild.—The venerable Madame Rothschild, of Frankfort, 
now fast approaching to her hundredth year, being indisposed last week, 
remonstrated in a friendly way with owe ey on the inefficiency of his 
prescriptions. ‘ Que voulez vouz, Madame !”* “unfortunately we cannot 
make you younger.” ‘You mistake doctor,” replied the witty lady, “I do, 
not ask you to make me younger ; it is older I desire to become. 





POLISH REVOLU1LION OF 1830. 
[CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST. } 

The purpose, character. and limits, of this article, do not permit me toen- 
‘er into @ minute description of the operations of the new government, and its 
changes in the first few weeks. I will state only, that during all its changes, 
Prince Adas Czartoryski remained at its head as President. That on the 7th 
of December, Gen. Chlopicki was aimed Dictator, by the people of War- 
saw, and then approved as suchby the Diet. That instead of taking measures 
to place the whole country in a defensive “tate, the Dictator entered into ne 
tiation with Nicholas, against the wishes and will of the nation ; and that this 
strange conduct of the Dictator forced the Diet to deprive him of his trust. 
Prince Michael Radziwil was appointed General-in-chief of the army. Prince 
Adas Czartoryski remained the President of the newly reorganized govern- 
ment. In the midst of this ser.es of events, the Diet issued a manifesto, pto- 
claiming tothe world the causes and purposes of the revolution ; and a few 
, days after, passed the famous act, declaring in a formal manner. that Nicholas, 
and all his imperial family, are for ever rejected from the Polish throne. The 
clang of arms resounded anew from one end of ancient Poland to the other. 
The shouts of liberty were heard from the Carpathian Mountains to Riga, on the 
Baltic—from the shores of the Baltic to those of the Biack Sea, and the banks 
of the Dnieper. Allthe provinees incorporated with the empires of Austria 
and Prussia, were ready to shake off the German yoke. But as the principle of 
_neatrality was then in force in Europe, the inhabitants of those provinces were 

advised to remain quiet, because their revolution would have involved us ina 
| war with the three powers at once—which our government thoughi to be ad- 
visable to avoid. Still, the governments of Austria and Prussia found them- 

selves insuch perplexity, that they were obliged to bring more than half of their 
respective armies into the Polish provinces, incorporated with their empires. 
We had, however, immense numbers of volunteers from these provinces, who 
braved all the difficulties of passing the frontiers, literally covered by the Aus- 
| trian and Prussian soldiery, and rallied under our standards. As to the pro- 
_vinces incorporated with the empire of Russia,—these all revolted, and sent 
| their representatives to the Diet, at Warsaw. The whole of ancient Poland 
_became now acamp. Our old men imagincd their wrinkles to disappear, un- 
| der the old republican cap, which the cry of liberty drew from the dust of years 
of slavery. Their antique sabres shone again in their trembling hands—and 
_the universal alacrity which overtook them, as well as the youth, caused their 
| furrowed cheeks to glow with color and mirth. Our ladies, welcoming their 





_ lovers, asked scars and glory as tokens of their fidelity. Many of them, as- 
_ sisted by their fathers, husbands, or relatives, were our commanders—even in 
‘the field of battle. The Countess Emily Plater was a colonel, which rauk she 
gained for bravery displayed on the field of wattle. Miss Kamiska gaimed 
therank of captain. One lady was the first lieutenant, and her husband wae 
the second lieutenant in this same squadron, &c Our mothers lameuteo the 
fate of their children, who were destined to bury their names in inaction Our 
| peasants, the old companions of Kosciusko, bending under the weight of their 
age, disinterred their rusted scythes to commit them to their sons. The re- 
mainder of our jewels, and all the deluge of precious things which ages accu- 
mulated in the hands of industry, and in the grasp of avarice, as if by the 
power of magic, were brought to the common reservoir—to our national trea- 
sury. The ancient church bells, which had survived the former wars, descend- 
| ed from the tops of towers, to hurl into the enemy's ranks the balls which the 
| iron of our domestic utensils had furnished. All personal and private occupa- 
_ tions were suspended. One single aim—the defence uf the state—united all 
hearts And when the anvils and hammers were forging only srms, the minis- 
| ters of the Gospel, the ladies, the old men and children of all classes, with 
| pick axes and spades in their hands, amidst rejoicing acclamations, were busy 
erecting the fortifications ; end those whose health did not permit them to 
_work hard, prepared bandages, which the martyrs of liberty might soon need. 
| The rolling of wagons, the neighing of horses, the cry of liberty. songs and 
adieu, mingled with joy and sobbing— all seemed to testify that the heroes of 
Homer ceased to be demigods ; that the [liad was no more a fiction ; an! gave 
omen that the legionsof Achilles should be found in Poland. Nicholas trem- 
bled ; and covering his fear with bombastic manifestos, he moved not only 
the whole of European Russia, butalsoall the Asiatic dominions. From the 
chain of the Ural mountains and the deserts of Siberia to the icy regions and 
the Pacific ocean, the earth was covered with crowds of his savage slaves ; 
and in January, 1831, over four hundred thousand of his soldiery, with more 
than six hundred cannon, were brought into the Polish provinces incorporated 
with his empire, of which over 300,000, with four hundred and sixty cannon, 
(in February) entered the kingdom of Poland, where, aswe have seen above 
the revolution wascommenced Marshal Diebitsch commanded this army. Some 
| ceviters, and even some of my own countrymen, considerably lessen this num- 
| ber, and relying upon the so called * officia! reports,’ which the obvious policy 
of the Russian government had put into circulation, do not admit that Russia, 
at the time of onr revolution, could bring such a number of soldiers to the field 
of battle. They do not admi , too, that more than 200,000 Russians, with 400 
cannon, entered the kingdom. The writer of this article is satisfied, however, 
that his information on this subject is pretty correct, and may be relied upon 
with more certainty than upon “ official reports,” put in circulation by the Ras- 
sian government, whose policy is to conceal from the world the before unheard 
of superiority of the Polish army over its own. The above sketch of the en- 
thusiasm, which pervaded all classes of the Polish people, might have, perhaps, 
given place to a belief, that the whole population of Poland was in the camp 
—ready to meetthe Russians. It was, in fact, ready todo so; but the con- 
dition of our finances, want of arms and ammunition—and the impediments 
which the unhappy misconduct of the Dictator, above alluded to, threw into 
| Our way, did not permit us to equip, and oppose to the Russian army, when 
| they invaded the kingdom, more than 60,000 troops. Of these, about 15,000 
"were in fortresses, and composed separate detachments, whose duty was to 
divert the enemy from concentrating all his forces upon any one point—and to 
| protect the organization of the new regiments. The remainder, 45 000, with 
| 80 cannon, composed our main field-army. This main army, when the Rus- 
| sians were approaching the kingdom, was encanped at a distance of a few miles 
| from the frontier, in such a manner as to be able to concentrate easily at every 
‘point of its oblique line. Our vanguards extended to the very frontiers of the 
_kingdon. But it was decided by our council of war, that the principal battle 
was to be given under the walls of the city of Warsaw, on the right bank of 
the Vistula In execution of this plan, our whole army was retreating for 
‘several days; taking however, advantage of every strong position, it fought 
many a battle. The most remarkable of these battles, fought in retreat as 
aforesaid, were ; the defence of the passage of the river Liwiec, where a few 
—about nine hundred Poles, with two cannon, commanded by Major \\ ysocki, 
(the same who was lieutenant of the Cadets when the revolution commenced) 
opposed, during all the day and night, an army of about 20,000 Russians, pro- 
tected with 20 cannon. I/t has been said that the Russians lost between two 
and three thousand men, and they did not cross the river, until Major Wysocki 
recommenced further retreat. This exploit astonished the Russ:an Generals 
as much as the death of the 300 Spartans did Xerxes One of the Russian 
Generals, having ascertained what number of Poles defended that passage, is 
said to have exclaimed, ** What can we do with 50,000 Polish troops Lefore 
us—when 800 have the power to stop us whole days.” 
A few days after, when our main-army was only a few miles from Warsaw, 
‘from 40 to 50 thousand Russians attempted to break its line, and to surprise 
‘its rear. Gen. Skrzvnecki, with 8,000 men, diverted, however, their plan He 
gave them two battles, near Makowiec and Dobre, and kept them back until 
the whole of our main-army concentrated, and reached its position. The 
maneuvres which Geu. Skrzynecki displayed on this occasion, and the com- 
plete defeat of the Russians, gave him the title of the hero of Dobre—and a 
reputation which soon placed him at the head of the whole army. On the 19th 
and 20th of February, about 100,000 Rassians with 200 cannon, were disput- 
ing the ground against about 30,000 Poles and 72 cannon. The Poles gained 
‘the day—and Marshal Diebitsch, who commanded the Russians, had the morti- 
fication to Jearn at this same time, that whilst this battle was fought, the legis- 
“lature (whose wa'ls were tottering under the discharges of his cannon) passed 
"an act proclaiming. that should Poland be once more overpowered by the 
| Asiatic hordes of the Czar, her national representation shall be there wherever 
33 members of the House of Representatives, and 11 senators, shal! meet to- 
gether and delibera e upon her destiny. So great was the loss in these two 
days, on the part of the Russians, that the conqueror of Balcan (Diebitsch) 
asked a truce for three days to bury hisdead. This, of course, was granted to 
him. The scene which then succeeded, surpasses all the idea we can form of 
a people that loves liberty. During the time of truce, our camp was but @ 
sanctuary where this love of liberty was celebrated. All the inhabitants of 
Warsaw—old men—children—and its beauty, welcomed us in this camp. 
Songs and cheers, mingled with the sobbing of those who could not find their 
fathers, their sons, their husbands, their brothers, their lovers, presented a scene 
which a heart can feel, but no tongue can express. It was an interval of 
triumph, joy, and sadness, which produced on our soldiers a resu!t like that 
which a shower produces on the plants dried up by the burping rays of the sun. 
No sooner had the time of truce expired, than the cali to arms resounded 
in the whole camp. The attack was commenced by the Russians, and both 
armies performed miracles of bravery. After two days of fighting succeeded 
rest. P would have been pleased to have seen my readers amongst our sol- 
diers, and to learn from them this moral power, and their determination, which 
no danger, no fatigue, could subdue. To the new propositions of submission, 
and offered amnesty, they answered by the calm silence of disdain, and asked 
for independence to their country. And after having secured the pointe ol 
their bayonets, they zeposed over the dead bodies of their own brothers, satie- 
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fied that they had done their duty in the past few days. Their — was, 
traly, a representation of undisturbed virtue, which calmly, and in full resigna- 
tion, awaits her destiny. The next ing dawn commenced with the new 
clang o' arms—and the exclamations of alacrity, which were lost in the repeat- 
ed echo of © Poland for ever !— Liberty forever!’ The clang of arms sound- 
ed without interruption, and with the rising sun we discovered 200,000 bay- 
onets of the Czar* coming from the large , called Milosna, which crowns 
the plarns extending from its borders to Warsaw. It appeared as if this large 
forest, pulled ap by its roots, was moving to overwhelm the small thicket of 
alders which 
of the autocrat. About 400 cannon of the enemy, and ninety nine of onrs, 
thundering continually, covered the horizon with smoke and lightning, made 
the earth tremble, carried death amongst the battalions, which, under the 
canopy of the fire of bomb shells, were slaughtering each other. Our strong- 
hold of the right wing, the small thicket of alders, was :aken and retaken nine 
times in the course‘of a few hours. The dead bodies, with which it was liter- 
ally covered, served us often for breast-works. At five o’clock, P. M., Gen. 
eral Chlopicki, who commanded our movements, was severely wounded. t 
Consternation spread through our line All! our battalions, like wrecks, were 
floating in the midst of e, fire, and the enemy’s columns, which had, like 
furious waves during the storm, carried us hither and thither. At this point of 
time, acharge of 20,000 Russian cavalry swept the way before their fuot-pha- 
lanx, driving away our scattered columns. In the rear of our camp, the sub- 
urb of Praga presented but a mass of fire, extending over three miles in length. 
Thousands of wagons and carriages, filled with wounded, obstructed the com- 
munication with Warsaw, and deprived our artillery of powder. It thundered 
nomore. Already the cry, “ Poland is lost !’’ resounded on the proud wall of 
that city. Already the hero of Balean saw himself a conqueror; and when 
such was our situation, the ladies of Warsaw, its children, and people of all 
classes, brave the flame of the suburb of Praga ; they take on their own shoul- 
ders the wounded from the wagons and carriages—cary them to safe places, 
and pulling down all that obstructed the communication with Warsaw, furnish 
ammunition to our artillery men, who had taken shelter with their cannon in 
the fumesof Praga. A furious discharge of shells, bombs, and grape, puts in 
disorder the Moscovites, who are already within the limits of the suburb. 
Their sudden retreat communicates terror to their other columns. The ea- 
gie eye of Gen. Skrzynecki taking advantage of this circumstauce, he throws 
all his forces upon the rear of the wavering enemy. Some squadrons of our 
lancers ubey his order; and thro ving themselves into the midst of the broken 
squad ons of the enemy, retard their re-organization, whilst an unexpected dis- 
charge of rockets drives back their new squadrons, running to secure the former. 
And this brings our scattered columus and squadrons to a new life, and their 
muskets, bayonets, lances, and scythes, achieve the victory. Diebitsch, who, 
a moment before, considered himself a conqueror, sees now but a flying skel- 
eton of the imposing array of bis Czar. The Russian reporters say that they 
ost on'y 5,000 men on thatday. For the sake of humanity, | would wish it 
were true; but more than 25 000 were missing from their ranks. 

Our lo-s was considerable, too—especially in wounded—and so wearied were 
the wh..le army, that we could not venture to pursue the Russians in their re- 
treat And in the night our whole army crossed the Vistula, to take rest and 
recruil in the city of Warsaw and its environs, on the left bank of the Vistula. 
Thus ended the famous battle of Grochow, (fought on the 25th of February, 
1831,) «hich astonished the whole civilised world, and gave a new life to eur 
revoluton Next day General Skrzynecki was chosen General-in-chief of our 
army-—wiich now took the offensive position. [(seneral Skrzynecki com 
menced his military career in the Polish tegions In 1812 he was Major in the 
whole campaign of Napoleon against Russia Our revolution found him Col- 
onel of the 8th regiment of light infantry. At the battle of Makowiec and 
Dobre be was General of Division.] Our first movement was not, however, 
recommenced till the 30th of April, when General Skrzynecki, with some 
20,000 of our troops, failing, with morning’s dawn, like a thunder-bolt on a 
Russian army 60,000 strong, which was encamped on the field of Warwer, 
routed it completely in less than two hours, making 16,000 prisoners, and taking 
a number of cannon and various military stores. Whilst the main army per 
formed these wonders of bravery, the separate detachments, under the command 
of Generals Chrzanowski, Dwernicki, Rozycki, Dembinski, and the volunteers 
in the provinces incorporated with the empire of Russia, especially in Lithu- 
ania, distinguished themselves in a degree that they have no reason to envy the 
glory to their fellow soldiers who fought under the walls of Warsaw. But as 
the sketch of their exploits would extend this article far beyond its intended 
and due limits, I will merely state, that the successes of our arms, gave us, as 
trophies, 50,000 prisoners, about a hundred cannon, a number of standards, 
several thousand fire-arms, and a great quantity of various military stores And 
they exhausted the forces of Russia so much, that even the privileged corps of 
the Imperial Guards about 30,000 strong at that time, was brought against us 
—the undaunted “ rebels.”” ‘ihis corps was commanded by the younger bro 
ther of the emperor, the Grand Duke Michael. [t was defeated, (I believe for 
the first time in the annals of its existence,) under the walls of the town of 
Tykocin, on the 20th of May—and its Commander in-chief, the Grand Duke 
Michael, escaped only “ by the skin of his teeth.” Soon after the succeeding 
battle of Ostrolenka, fought on the 26th of May, in which the enemy lost 15,- 
000 men, Marshal Diebitsch and the Grand Duke Constantine died suddenly ; 
the former, perhaps, of chagrin at seeing his fame and glory vanish on the 
banks of the Vistula; the latter, it is said, died of the cholera—but the Poles 
who knew “the good heart of the Emperor,” not from his smiles, but from his 
deeds, are of unanimous opinion, that he died of a diplomatic pestilence which 
came on him, not from Asia, but from the cabinet of St. Petersburg. What- 
ever, however may have been the cause of the death of these twv men, Dieb- 
itsch and the Grand Duke Constantine, it is a fact, that the Emperor of Rus- 
sia learned that his gigantic army was as powerless, as was Goliah when he 
met David. In about eight months of struggle, his enormous army, which in- 
vaded the Polish provinces incorporated with his empire, and the kingdom of 
Poland, with all its numerous reinforcements which were pouring daily from 
the interior of European Russia, and its Asiatic dominions, was reduced to 
about 130.000 men, whilst our army, which numbered only 60,600 men when 
the revolutionary war commenced, (exclusive of losses,) increased, now, to 80,- 
000—anu we nu obered from 40 000 to 50,000 in the corps of Gerilas (volun- 
teers ) In this state of things, Czar Nicholas resorted to a diplomatic art— 
and having found a tool in the person of His Majesty, the Citizen King (Louis 
Philiope. of France,) he accomplished what his whole army could not. What- 
ever a ology Louis Philippe may offer for his conduct towards Poland during 
the revulution, he cannot deny, that promising an armed intervention in favour 
of Poland, he induced Gen Sk:zynecki to relax the offensive operations. — It is 
not my ubject to say, whether Gen. Skrzynecki’s confidence in Louis Philippe’s 
promises is excusable or not. But | cannot abstain from remarking, what is 
now kuown beyond any doubt, that Gen Skrzynecki acted according to the 
advice of louis Philippe, tearing lest the chance of war, in his further offensive 
advances should turn against us—because, had we been defeated in a single 
battle between the two main armies, he had not, like Napoleon. new ready 
@:mies at his command ; and although Poland had men enough ready to or- 
gauize 4 new army to any amount, she was destitute of money, arms, ammuni- 
on, aod could not obtain them from abroad. Wivh this remark, | leave my 
readers ‘o form their own opinion, whether Gen. Skrzynecki’s acting according 
to the advice of Louis Philippe, in order to obtain this armed assistance which 
he prou. ised him, may be excusable or not. I will simply state, that this diplo- 
matic inrerference of Louis Philippe saved Russia, and lost to Poland the 
fruits 0! ber revolution. Since Gen. Skrzynecki remained inactive—a mistrist 
in him, aud other leaders, was creaied amongst our people and the army And 
this, after some reverses of our detached corps in Volynia and Lithuania, and 
their |: reed entrance into Austria and Prussia, produced a movement which 
subverted the government, at the head of which was Prince Czartovyski, and 
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tion, worth reading.”—New York Tribune. 
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, left bank of the Vistula. The soldiers passing the bridges were under the 
| im sion that it was a manceuvre, and expected to re-pass the river a few 
_ miles below, to take the rear of the enemy by surprise. But to their great as- 
tonishment, they and the citizens of Warsaw learned that it was a mancuvre 
to compel the authurities to capitulate the city. And this is what the Russians 
call * we have taken Warsaw by storm,” and what caused a French minister 
to say, in Paris—* peace reigns at Warsaw.” After this ignominious treach- 
ery, the residue of our army, were, of course, compelled to evacuate their po- 
| sitions and cross on the left bank of the Vistula; and the “ victorious” Rus- 
sians, on the 7th of September, 1831, entered the city. I did not see them in 
Warsa, as I was on the left bank of the Vistula, with the army that first 
passed the bridges, but I was told that all their officers and soldiers entered it 
with green branches in their helmets, as emblems of this memorable victory ! 
** Sic transit gloria mundi!’ Gen. Krukowiecki remained in Warsaw to re- 
joice with the Russians of the ‘ victory” which he achieved with them and for 
them and our army, which left Warsaw 27,000 strong, but deprived of all 
necessaries and ammunition, retreated towards the fortress Modlin, situate 
about 150 English miles from Warsaw. The depressed spirit which this 
treachery created amongst our soldiers, want of all means, and the desire to 
spare the lives of our braves for a more auspicious time to recruit, equip and 
maintain the troops, induced our leaders to suspend farther efforts of the nation 
and military operations ; and after a month’s march, namely, on the 5th of 
October, the whole army which left Warsaw headed by General-in-chief Ry- 
binski, entered Prussia. Shortly after, Gen. Romarino detached, as we have 
seen, from the garrison of Warsaw, entered Austria with a corps of about 
20.000. Including the other small corps, guided by the sume motives as the 
main army, more than 60,000, armed and unarmed Poles, enterad these two 
foreign countries, Austria and Prussia, with the intention to go to France, and 
await there for a suitable opportunity to renew the struggle for the indepen- 
dence of their country —which did also all the members of government, and all 
the members of both houses of the Diet—with the exception of a few who 
were overtaken by the Russians, and made prisoners of war. The privates 
and non-commissioned officers, were, however, forced by the Austrian and 
Prussian governments, and their respective bayonets, to return to Poland, un- 
der pretext of a general amnesty, which the Czar Nicholas “ most graciously” 
offered to them. They were, then, taken to the Russian army, and sent on 
the Caucasian line—many of them succeeding in reaching Circassia, have be- 
come, there, military instructors, and are now teaching the Czar a new lesson, 
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. 1—B. m. CA I Am. i i i . 
ht Cae , by Am. Eclipse, out of Miss Mattie by Sir Archy. Stinted 
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. NEW YORK SPORTSMENS’ CLUB. 
gry ger 4 this Club are hereby notified that the ie monthly meeting of 
A said Clu will be held at the Woodcock, in Houston street, near Broadway (Mr 
Sinclair’s) at 8 o’clock, on Tuesday evening, the 13th day of Jan, 1864. aa 
June 7-ly R. H. SHANNON, Sec’y. N. Y. Sportsmens’ Club 








what a people, loving liberty and their native land, have power to do. So the 





Diet, were allowed to go to France. Swill, however, more thin 9,000 Poles | 
reached France, England. Switzerland, and Belgium—and some five or six | 
thousand, under various characters, remained in various parts uf Germany and | 
Hungary ; some are in Persia and Turkey, and a few in the United States, ail | 
acting for, and on behalf of, liberty and Poland, as apostles of the former, and | 
a living protestation of the injustice done to the latter. 


They are, in other words, representa‘ives and emissaries of the twenty-fuur 
millions of people actually living on the soil of dismembered Poland—longing | 
for their independence, and ready to prove, once again, “ that every thing they | 
have, belongs to their country, and every thing ¢heir country has, belongs to 
free nations.’’ The members of the Diet of these people, in three times the 
number required by the act vesting in them the power of legislating wherever 
they shall meet together, are waiting in France, Belgium, and England, for a) 
suitable season of answering the purpose of their great mission. And it is no | 
poetic fiction when I say, that all the sons.of Poland are forging again their 
bolts of just vengeance; and the day is not far distant when the lightning, red 
with the wrath of accumulated wrougs, shal] burst in seven-fold fury over the 
heads of their oppressors—and traitors. What they can accomplish, let the 
sample of 1830 answer. There is no other Krukowiecki amongst them ; aod 
Louis Philippe’s new offers nor promises will not again be listened to.— Demo- 
cratic Review. 








A Piece of Good Luck.—Some days since a gentleman in this city, being 
about to remove from one residence to another, sent for a party who was in 
the habit of purchasing books and other articles, and dealing in them, and 
telling him as he wished to clear away a quantity of old lumber that lay in 
the kitchen and underground cellar, he had better look at them and see 
what he would give as their value. The dealer accordingly did so, and | 
from time to time purchased them for what he conceived they were worth. 
Among the rest was an old iron box or safe, which had lain for years ne- 
glected in one of the cellars, and appeared intrinsically worth very little. 
He offered £1 for it, upon which the owner said he might have it, and di- | 
rected him to take it away at once. The aid of four men who were in the 
house was obtained to remove it, but they were unable to carry it, and four 
more had to be brought in, whose united exertions placed it on a car, and 
it was conveyed to the purchaser’s house in Mallow-lane. Before it was | 
taken off the car a pawnbroker, from Blackpool, saw the chest and proposed 
to buy it. The original purchaser offered it, after some higgling, for £3 
10s.; the pawnbroker would give but £3, and as he could not get it for 
that went away. The weighty bargain was then taken off the car, but the 
purchaser not liking to put it on a timber floor, left it in the street for a | 
couple of nights. On sending, however, for the key, which could not be 
had when he bonght it, it was found by a label attached to it that the con- 
tents of the box must have been worth more than 2Us., and accordingly a | 
gentleman on behalf of the owner, went to where it lay, but could not open | 
it from the rusty state of the lock. The services of a locksmith were at | 
length obtained, and when the box was opened it was found to contain | 
plate and other valuables to the amount of, we understand, over £500. 
Cork Reporter. 
Suame.—-A letter from Naples says ‘the Emperor of Russia is expected 
here. The beggars and pickpockets are all in prison, to be carefully kept 
there till his visit is over.’ Perhaps it is well enough to imprison the beg- 
gars ; but we do nut see why the thieves should be denied a sight oftheir Im- 
perial brother,—the Pickpocket of Poland. 
KEeEptne 1T In THE Famtty.—Mr. O'Connell has increased the subscription 


of his grandchildren to the Repeal Fund. He knows well enough that it is 
only taking the money out of one pocket to put it into the other. 
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LEVER’S WORK. 
THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN. A Tale of 1760, by Charles Lever, author | 
of “ Harry Lorrequer,” ‘“‘ Charles O’Malley,” ‘‘ Arthur O’Leary,” “Jack Hinton,” | 


etc. etc. Price 25 cents. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 2 Astor House, N. Y. 
TAYLOR, WILD & Co., corner of North and Baltimore Sts , Baltimore, Md. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 
TRANSLATED BY HERBERT. 
COMPLETE IN TWO HANDSOME VOLUMES, PRICE 50 CENTS. 


“The Translation by Herbert is elegant and spirited, and the only one, in our estima 


RICHARDS & Co., 30 Ann St., N. Y. 


NASHVILLE SPRING RACES. 

T= Spring Meeting over the above Course will commence on the third Wednesday 
of May next, and continue four days. The following sweepstakes are now open 

of 1846. Tne usual purses for three, two 








The trade supplied by 











compelled General Skreynecki to resign bis trust, and placed at the head of 
both the government and the army, Gen. Krukowiecki, who proved to be a 
Polish Benedict Arvold. In 20 vays after that, the tables turned in favour of | 
Russia Whether Gen. Krukowecki was bribed by the Czar of Russia, or | 
not, let the facts answer. No sooner had he taken the command of our army, | 
than he seat Gen. Romarino with 21,000 thousand men on the right bank of 
the Vistola, at two or three days distance from the city of Warsaw, and dis- | 
armed several thousand citizens of Warsaw, whom Gen Skrzyuecki ordered to 
©quip and keep themselves ready toco-operate with the army. This was done 
at the very moment when the whole Russian army was concentrated under the 
walls of Warsaw, on the left bank of the Vistula where Gen. Skrzynecki per- 
mitted them to approach and encamp, with the intention of giving them, th«re 
Pa ue batile Gen. Pasziiewicz, (who commanded the Russians after the 
— of Marshal Diebitsch,) being apprized that the garrison of Warsaw was 
t _ reduced to 30,000 men only, ordered an attack. A three days batt'e, in 
os yer the Russians lost more than 20,000 men, (some maintain that 29, 000,) 
: : ag see Gen. Krukowiecki acting as General-in-chief ; but he was contin- 
- y negotiating with the mo Toe Gen. Paszkiewicz, spreading terror amungst 
e pashan of our diet and the authorities of the city, and proposed to them 
pe eer. or, at least, @ capituiation of the city. On the third day, towards 
ng. be sent more than half of the army which defended the city on the 


* Some writers say that there were no More than 160,000, and others den 
P - , ’ ’ y 
wa en mem ot _ writer of this article does not exaggerate in stating 
t Prince Radziwil was the actual General-in-Chief f : i 
<a and under = Ane and control, Gen. Obieptine Sacomy Ang 
sakes ke cic bactle. He had three horses killed under him 





and one mile heats, will be hung up by the Club, and regulated and made known in due 


| are invaluable ; 
mud. 


mond and other Gun Powder 


choicest specimens of Penmanship thit | have ever seen.” 
From 


time — 
No. 1. Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, subs. $100, h. ft. Two mile heats. 
2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr olds, subs. $100, $25 ft. Two mile heats. 
3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, subs. $100, $25 ft. One mile. 
4. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, subs. $50, $20 it. Mile heats. 
5. Sweepstakes for all ages. subs. $75, $25 ft. Two mile heats. 
To close 1st of April next—four subs. in each to make a race. 4 
Jan. 24. THOMAS ALDERSON & Co., Proprietors. 


JUST ARRIVED==FIRST CONSIGNMENT, 
WASH-LEATHER OVERALLS, GAITERS, ETC. 


F. BROUGH has just received from London the above articles. As armour for 

. the limbs whilst shooting in cripples, thorny brushwood, and all underwood, 

also to travellers on horseback, as they protect from rain and 
117 Fulton st., N. Y., up stairs. 


Samples of Dean’s Duck Guns on hand, and Curtis & Harvey’s ana = 
an 








FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED FIVE YEARS. 

R. OLIVER 8. GOLDSMITH, the American Penman, is now teaching his beauti- 

M ful system of Peamaaship, to all, (old and young,) for the nominal] sum of THREE 

DOLLARS, and noextracharge. Apply early at the Academy, 289 adway, La Farge 

Buildings. Class Hours,—!) a.m, daily, for Ladies. Gentlemen a.M. and 3 and 7 
P.M. Private instructio: given. For Sale, Goldsmith’s “*Gems of Penmanship. 

Extract of a Letter from the Hon. John Q. Adams, Ex-President of the United States. 
“Your ‘Gems of Penmanship’ is executed with great elegance, and is among the 


the New York Count te mankind than it is generally con- 


“ The art is much more important 
idered: and Mr. Guidsmith may very well claim to be considered at its head.”’ 
From the New World. 


“*Mr, Goldsmith has no rival in this ques as a penman, or as a teacher of his art.’ 
“Mr. oy from Son we have seen, Gone pronounce him unrivalled, 
athe use of the 5 : Nov.15-tf. 





officers of the army only, the members of Government, and members of the | | 


ere ; _WILLMER & SMITH’S EUROPEAN TIMES. 
Dy cea en and the public generally are informed that the office of “ Oillmer & 
Smith’s European Times’’ is removed to 16 Wall st.. 2d floor 

New York, Jan. 3, 1846.—jan10-tf. ' 


KING CHARLES SPANIELS. 
HE Subscribers, having made arrangements with the best breeders of these beauti- 
ful animals in Europe, for a supply of the purest breed, will always have them om 
hand for sale. 
Address (if by letter post paid) to 1. DARLINGTON, No. 80 Broadway, New York 
where some of the finest specimens can be seen at all times. . janld-ly , 


THE TREMONT. _ 
T 64 EAST BROADWAY, near Market st., extending through to 74 Division st., 











is the longest Bowlicg Saloon in the world, being about 150 feet long, and contain- 
ing six most splendid alleys, three on each street, running from the centre. which is 
quite a novelty. The new alleys are now completed, ready for bowling. They have 
been laid upon an entire new principle, and are more solid than any inthe city. Gen 
tlemen who are fond of this healthful exercise, which is recommeaded by m +t physi- 
cians, are requested to cal] anp try them. 10-3m 
halt i 
THE SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 
HE Annual Races over the Washington Course, near Charleston, 8. ( , will com. 


a on Wednesday, the 18th February next, and continue threughout the 
week. 

WEDNESDAY, Feb. 18, 1846—Four mile heats—Jockey Club Purse $1,200, of which 
$300 shall go to the horse which shall be second inthe race, provided four start. Ifless 
than four start, the purse shall be $1000, the whole of which shall then be given to the 
winner. 

Second Race—same day, mile heats—Jockey Club Purse, $100. 

THURSDAY, Feb. 19, 1846—Three mile heats—Jockey Club Purse, $750. 

Second Race—same day, two mile heats—Jockey Club Purse, $159. 

FRIDAY, Feb. 20, 1846—Two mile heats—Jockey Club Purse, $500. 

Second Race—same day, two mile heats’ Jockey Club Purse, $140. 

SATURDAY, Feb. 21, 1846—Three mile heats—Handicap Race—Jockey Club Purse, 
$600. 

By a resolution of the Club, the Purse this year for the Handicap Race, instead of 


' consisting as heretofore, of the gate-money, is fixed at the specific sum of six hundred 


dollars. 

Second Race—same say—a single heat of three miles ; Jockey Club Purse, $200. 

Weights for age on each day, and the entries to be made with the Stewais before 9 
o’clock, ”Y sealed entries, on the evening previous to the race for which the horses are 
to contend. No post entrance. 

The horses that shall, on either day, win either of the above second prizes, shall not 
be permitted to start again, except for the Saturday’s second race (a single heat of three 
miles), or for one of the regular Purses. Aged horses to carry 126lbs.—6 yr. olds, 120 
—5, 112—4, 102—3, 90—and 2, a feather ; mares, fillies, and we allowed 3lbs. 

[di3} JOHN B. IRVING, Secretary. 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI, JOCKEY CLUB. 

The subscriber having got up a new Club at this place for the purpose of holding Race 
Meetings Annually, liberal purses will be offered to commence onthe fourth Monday 26th 
January 1846. The following sweepstakes are now open :— 

A Sweepstakes to be run the Ist day, with colt’s and filleys, now 3 yrs old, two mile 
heats ; $200 entrance half forfeit ; 3 or more to make arace, to uname and close enor 
before the Ist August next—now 3 entries. 

Also, on Thursday of same week, with 3 year olds. One mile heats. $100 entrance 


— 





| half forfeit, to name and close as above ; three or more to make a race. 


Gentlemen wishing to make entries in the above Stakes will please forward them to 
the Subscriber at Nashville, Tennessee. 
SAML. J. CARTER, Proprietor. 
Jackson, Miss., June 5, 1845. June 21 
PORTABLE SHAVING CASES. 
HE Subscribers having perfected and finished a variety of the above, offer the same 
as the most complete yet invented, suitable to the wants of the travelling public, 





| containing all that is necessary for the toilet, with the addition of the 


METALLIC RAZOR STROP, 
for sharpening and keeping razors in the most perfect order. ; 
June ¢-4m G. SAUNDERS & SON, 177 Broadway, opposite Howard’s Hotel 


STEEL. 
oe ~ fine horse by Imp. Fylde, out of Sally Eubanks’ dam by Constitution, will 
stand the ensuing season at Capt. Smith’s Tavern, Charlotte Court House, Va., 
commencing on Ist March, at $30 if paid within the season, or $40 without, with $1 to 
the groom for each mare. [d20] 


POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 
EVERAL very superior thorough-bred and well broke Pointers and Setters for sale 
iat moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can get all fu 
he rnformatien, by addressing (post paid) Bex No. 91, Trenton, N. J. Sept 23 











AMERICAN GYMNASIUM. 
HE Undersigned would respectfully invite the attention of those interested in Ath- 
letic Amusements, to their Gymnasium at 159 and 161 Crosby St., which is now 
open for subscription. Attached to the Gymnasium are Fencing, Sparring, Reading, 
Bathing Rooms, and Pistol Gallery. Open trom sunrise to 10 o’clock P.M. 
Terms of subscription to the Gymnasium, Reading, and Bathing Rooms, $12 per year, 
$8 for six months, and $5 per quarter. JAS. J HATE IELD. 
New York, Nov. 25, 1845.— [n29-3t] H. L. TWIGGS. 
SPORTING GUNPOWDER. . 
¥. BROUGH, 117 Fulton st., has just received from the Manufactory of Curtis 
- & Harvey, London, per ship “ Brontes,” 100 Quarter Casks of the celebrated 
Diamond Grain Gunpowder—100 do. do. of the celebrated No. 28, and 100 do. do. New 
Gunpowder, never before imported into the United States, known amongst the best 
shots in Europe as ‘Col. Hawker’s Ducking Powder.” ; 
W. F. B. begs to inform his friends and othe’s, that he has been appointed Agent for 
“ Starkey’s” celebrated Patent Copper Caps. 
“ Baldwin’s” Gun Wadders. : 
Messrs. Dean’s unrivalled Woodcock and Partridge Guns [al6] 


CRICKET. 
M. BRADSHAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 
« Club, Philadelphia, begs to inform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 
manufacturing the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him, will be promptly and 
faithfully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above, to SAN 
DERSON, Franklin House, Philadelphia. Sept 23 


JOHN CONROY, 
ANUFACTURER of Fishing Tackle of every description, Importer of Fish Hooks, 
Silkworm Gut, Dixon & Son’s Powder, Shot and Drinking Flasks. Constantly on 
hand Canisters of the best Gunpowder at No. 52 Fulton Street, corner of Cliff Street 
New York. {o4} 




















FISHING TACKLE. 

HE Subscriber having purchased the stock and stand, forso many years occupied 
by Mr. Samuel Bradler, at the 
SIGN OF THE ANGLER, 
142 Washington street, Boston, offers to sportsmen the largest and best selected stock 
of Tackle to be found in New England, most of which is imponged directly by himself. 
Purchasers are requested to call and examine for themselves 
Dealers supplied on the most favorable terms. MARTIN L. = RAD FORD. 
Boston, March 26, 1845. Apl 5-6m 











PIANO FORTES. vt 
UPERIOR PIANO FORTES to let on hire on the most reasonable terms. Apply ta 
48 Third Avenue. {March 23] T. C. CALLAWAY. 


ELASTIC METALLIC SHANK BOOT. 


MANUFACTURED 6Y LORIN BROOKS, 138 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. d 
I the undersigned, am happy to inform the public, articularly the Sportsman, = 





3 those who are desirous to travel with more than ordinary ease, elegance, and —_ 
and with infinitely less physical exertion, that | am fully convinced that P< A 
Elastic Metallic Shank Boot is a decided improvement on any and everyting of the kin 
before introduced, and that it tends very materially to increase the facilities for running, 
walking, etc. I have these few years past walked many thousand miles, and run some 
hundreds, but I must say that I never experienced so little fatigue in travellin the same 
distance, and at the same speed, as I did yesterday in running ten miles and 4 are 
over the Beacon Course, which I am satisfied is, to a considerable extent, attributsh 4 ~ 
the admirably constructed ‘ Elastic Metallic Shank Boot, manufactured by Mr. L a 
BROOKS, 138 Fulton street, which I had the good fortune to wear, coming 1" ey i 
Be the ification to my mind what it may, at the result, I must acknowledge sions 
am much indebted to Mr. Brooks and the Elastic Metallic Shanks, for which | offer 
many thanks, and recommend them to all with a hearty good will. ——— 

Nem York, 4th June, 1644. [Sept 15) H ‘STANNARD. 
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Jan. 31. ~ 
a 
A JOURNAL FOR HOME: 


A REPOSITORY OF LETTERS; A RECORD OF ART; A MIRROR OF PASS 
ING EVENTS. 


To be published every Saturday, at Two Dollars a year, in advance. 
GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 














A NUMBER of the most eminent literary persons of this country have proposed to 
the undersigned to publish, under the above title, 
A REFINED AND VALUABLE NEWSPAPER, 

upon a plan combining the highest resources of National Talent with the best elements 
oF extensive popularity, and at so trifling an annual cost as will place it within the 
convenient reach of all classes of society. F 

The control and management of this publication will form the exclusive and undi- 
vided attention of the Editor—whose 1 experience, ample facilities and practised 
care, will be exerted to select, unite and harmonise the various skill wh‘ch is willing 
to seek developement under his direction. The 


SCOPE, DESIGN AND CHARACTER OF THIS PAPER 


will differ from those of any journals heretofore established, while it will comprehend 
all that they contain of importance to the community. The contents will be fitted to 
engage the attention of the man of business, and be a source of elegant instruction and 
entertainment to the 


DOMESTIC FIRESIDE AND FAMILY CIRCLE. 


The leading charactdristics of this paper will be as follows : 

1.—Early and Copious Intelligence of all interesting occurrences in Literature, Socie- 
ty and Art, both at home and abroad. 

2.—A Foreign Correspondence of tried popularity and acknowledged merit has been 
engaged, and will be commenced with the first number. 

3.— Productions in fiction, romance and historical narrative ; Sketches of the taste and 
manners of the time ; Essays, after the manner of the Tattler and Spectator, on subjects 
connected with social interests ; biographical notices and anecdotes, literary and pro- 
fessional ; hon-mots, ry orp and elegant trifles of every kind ; the rumours of the day, 
and the comments that float upon the conversation of the hour :—materials of this kind 
will form the ordinary staple of the work. 

4.—The department of Criticism will exhibit a discriminating and popular survey of 
the Literary Productions of the Day. There will be a thorough and careful chronicle 
of every thing of value accomplished in Painting and Sculpture, and a candid and pa- 
triotic estimate of National Productions in comparison with other countries. Such expo- 
sition of the character and special excellences of what is exhibited in Music will be 
constantly given, as may lead tothe more intelligent enjoyment of that most imagina- 
tive and delicate branch of the Fine Arts. 

5.—No original papers will ’appear, but those of obvious and decided merit : and the 
selections(which will commonly be from the foreign journals the least known in this 
country) will be made with the utmost attention and care 

The predominant design of the Editor is to add tothe Republic of Letters a Weekly 
Journal, distinctly and decidedly National in tone and features, and, at the same time, 
to avoid all connection with mere party politics. THE NATIONAL PRESS will, in 

rie’, combine the striking and novel attractions ofthe newspaper, with the more abid- 
ing interests of the higher class of periodicals. It will be printed in the folio form, on 
large and superior paper, ona new and clear type, obtained expressly for the purpose ; 
and will be, in its whole arrangement and details, a favourable specimen of the best 
typographical skill of the country. In addition to these, and as one of its most valu- 
able peculiarities, it will be, im reference to the diversity of talent that will be employed 
upon it, the cheapest paper in the United States. 





TERMS.—Two dollars a year, or three copies for five dollars, invariably in advance. 

[t will be sent by mail to all parts of the United States, and to the British Provinces, 
done up in strong wrappers, with the utmost punctuality and despatch. 

Postmasters are requested to act as agents, receive subscriptions and make remittan- 


The first number will be issued on Saturday, the Fourteenth of February nezt. 

That a probable estimate may be formed of the nnmber of copies that will be required, 
£ er a would oblige the Editor by sending in their names at as early a period as 
possibile. 

“N ewspaper and periodical agents and newsmen supplied on liberal terms. BUR- 
GESS, STRINGER & Co. 222 Broadway, Wholesale Agents. 

Subserptions, orders, remittances, and all communications to be addressed (post 

paid) to GEORGE P. MORRIS, 
222 Broadway, corner of Ann st, New-York. 





iyG@- With those Editors who copy the above Prospectus, the Editor will be most 
happy to exchange, and, at all times, as always heretofore, to reciprocate the liberali- 
ties and courtesies of the press. 

Office of publication, No. 222 Broadway, (corner of Ann st., ) New-York, where sub- 
&criptions are received. Janl7. 


~ 





INDEPENDENT QUARTER=SECOND WA7CHES, 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


For Sale by 
GELSTON & TREADWELL, No. | Astor House, N. Y. 


P. GRIFFIN, IMPORTER OF CLOCKS AND WATCHES, 
383 Pearl-st., opposite Oak-st., 
j 7 OULD respectfully inform the public that he still continues at the old stand, which 
he established in 1812, known as the oldest watch-maker’s in the city of New 

York, where he would be pleased to show his friends, as well as the public, a handsome 
assortment of Watches and Jewellery, among which there are London-made Lever 
Watches, with centre seconds, the stop-work arranged so as to make it impossible for 
the finger to slip off inthe act of Timing. Gentlemen from the country, leaving watch- 
es that are in the habit of stopping, or not keeping correct time, can have them put in 
good order, and warranted to perform well. 

N. B.—All goods sold at this store, and not proving equal to the warrantee, will be 
exchenge or the money returned. PETER GRIFFIN. 

May 17. 








RICHARD FISHER, Jr.s 
WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, JEWELLER, &c. 


S the Subscriber is constantly receiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches 
J from the manufacturers in Europe, he is enabled to offer a very large assortment, 
at unusually low prices, as follows :— 
Fine Gold Watches from $50 to $100 each. 
Silver do from $5 to $40 each. 

All watches warranted to keep good time, or the money returned. 

Also, a very handsome assortment of jewellery and Silver Ware, very low. 

N. B.— Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewellery repaired, and warranted, by 
experienced workmen, lower than any other house in the city. Second hand watches, 
and old gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash, to any amount. 

RICHARD FISHER, Jr, 

Importer of Watches and ea: wholesale and retail, No. 331 Broadway, a few 

doors above the City Hospital, New York. Dec 14-lyr 


: COLT’S REPEATING PISTOLS. . 
"ith the latest Improvements of 1844 and 1845. 

This isthe true Colt’s Patent Repeating Pistol ; great impositions have lately been 
practised upon the public by representing and selling the Six Barrelor Self Cocking, 
and lately also called by some of the venders of them, Repeating Pistol, as Colt’s Paten 
Pistol, which, with all itsimprovements, is American and made of the very best mate 
rials—no cast or maleable iron as in the six barrel pistol, and highly finished in every 
respect. The Six Barrel or Self Cocking Pistol is a Belgian inventioa—the pattern pis~ 
tol was imported by a German importer from Europe for a manufacture of this article 
some years since in this city. . 

Colt’s Patent, Pocket, Belt and Holster Pistols, with the rammer attached, is the latest 
and most approved of improvement in fire arms, and for safety, sure fire, accuracy and 
distance, they are inferior to none. The Pocket and Short Barrel Belt Bistol can be 
fired without powder, loaded with balls and caps only, with great accuracy, at 10 to 12 
paces, and with great force, they can be loaded and fired five times in less than half a 
minute. . 

Certificates from the most scientific and practical ger and military officers of high 
rank and reputation in the United States service, as well as French and English navy, 
can be seen at the proprietor’s store. 

Che Colt's Repeating Pistols, Rifles, Carbines and Shot Guns are sold for cash at No 
2 Barcley Street, under the Astor House, New York, by : 

JOHN EHLERS, Proprietor, 
H. HORSTMANN & me Maiden Lane. 
H. E. BALDWIN, & Co. 2 .. 
HYDE & GOODRICHE. ; Chartres St., pow Orleans. 
BENJ. DAFFIN, 122 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
MULFORD & WENDALL, Broadway, Albany, N Y 
je21} LYMAN B. KNOWLES, Delhi, Delaware County, N.Y. 


FINE WINES; TEAS, &c. &c. 
HE Subscriber offers for sale finest ‘ Manzanita” and “ Amontitiapo” Sherry— 
very old Pale Branpy (of the vintage of 1818), choice old dry Madeiras, in glass ; 
old Scheidam Gin; Antigua and St. Croix Rum, Clarets of the best vintages, &c &c. 
Also superior Ooloong and other Black Teas in small packages. _ “ 
Nov. 4, 1845.—[n8, N. BLOODGOOD, 4 Pine-st., New York. 


OAKLEY & SMITH, 
ORAWANPAM HOUSE TERMINATION OF HARLEM RAILROAD. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
HORSES AND CARRIAGES TO LET. [a9] 


SANDERSON’S FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
m 105 CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
4 pe of Boarding, $1,50 and $2,00 per day. Dinner served at 2 o’clock and 4 
o'clock every day. 
OG- Particular attention will be paid to the personal comfort of every person favor- 
J. M. SANDERSON & SON. 

















ing this establishment with their patronage. 
Philadelphia, July 25, 1845.—[jy26] 
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CAREY & HART’S LIBRARY. 
OF HUMOROUS AMERICAN WORKS, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY DARLEY. 
je subscribers will shortly publish a series of American Works under 

_ the above title, which they think will be fully equal to any of the nu- | 
merous vols. of humorous works heretofore issued by them. They will be | 
illustrated by Childs, Herrick, Gilbert, Brightly, Kinnersly, &c., from | 

ORIGINAL 1GNs by Dariey. 

Each volume will be complete in itself, and will be sold separate ; the | 
following will shortly appear. 

Vol. I.—Price 50 Cents.— Theatrical Apprenticeship and Anecdotal Re- | 
collections of Sor. Smiru, Esq., Comedian, Lawyer, &c., &c., with 
eight original designs. 

Vol. II.—Price 50 Cents.—Pickings from the Portfolio of the Reporter 
of the New Orleans “ Picayune,” with 8 humorous designs. 

Vol. III.—Price 50 Cents.—My Shooting-Box, by Franx Forrester, 
with original designs. 

Vol. IV.—Price 50 Cents.—Aunt Patty’s Scrap-Bag, by Carozine Lex 
Hentz, author of the “‘ Mob Cap,” &c., with designs by Darley. 

Vol. V.—Price 50 Cents.—4 Quarter Race in Kentucky, and other 
Stories, by W. T. Porter, Esq., Editor of the “ Big Bear of Arkan- 
sas,” &c., &c. Carey & Harr, 

Philadelphia, Dec. 1, 1845. Publishers. 

§ Vol. I will be published in afew days—a remittance of Two Dol- 
lars, directed to Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, w#l entitle the person to re- 
ceive the above five volumes or five copies of any separate volume. 

[dec6. ] 





SPORTING BOOKS 
IMPORTED AND FOR SALE 


BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 

1. Hungers Prevention: or the whole art of Fowling, by Gervase 
Markham; Walton’s Complete Angler, and Venable’s Experienced 
Angler, 3 vols. in one, printed in 1655, a very rare and curious old 
book—plates.cocvecvecccsccccccsccccccsccccvccccescccovce ec G10 00 

2. The Horse and the Hound, their various uses and treatment, with 
instructions in Horsemanship, and a treatise on Horse dealing, 8vo. $3 00 

3. The Rod and the Gun, being two treatises on Angling and Shoot- 
ing, by James Wilson, and by the Author of the “ Oakley Shoot- 
ing Code.” 8V0. Cl.ecsecercecverceccesesccereesccveseserscses $3 00 

4. The Shootey’s Hand-Book, being a treatise on Shooting, by the 
Author of the “ Oakley Shooting Code.”......seee000 eeveeses $l 50 

5. A Dictionary of Sports, or Companion to the Field, the Forest, 
and the River-side, by Harry Harewood........eeeesereceeeeeee Hl 50 

6. The Shooter’s Guide, or Complete Sportsman’s Companion, by B. 











ANDS’S SARSAPARILLA. | 


HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, 
Namely: 


Scrofula, or King’s Evil-~ -Ricumetsgbiellivamliog Cutaneous Erupti ay oem 
tudes on the face— Blotches—Biles— Chronic Sore Eyes—Ring Worm or — 
Scaid Head— Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints— Stubborn Ul- 
cers— Syphilitic en Sciatica, or Lumbago—and Diseases 
Arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercw ites, or 
Dropsy—Ezposure or Imprudence in Life. Also, 


Chronic Constitutional Disorders, . 
will be removed by this 
HE ts believed th fe et least that 
ancients believe at animal life exists in the bl i 
T upon the purity of that fluid, health depends. If - ae Fe hands are in an 


unnatural state, as in Scrofula, Leprosy, Schirrous 
it is evident that the vessels which ramity over the mieten Tone body ne te aan 
with diseased blood : and if so, the whole volume of blood, venous and i 
ure. Before a cure can be effected, there must be a purificatien of the vital stream. 
his is easy. Sands’s Sarsaparilla acts directly on the blood in the very process of its 
formation, and will soon restore the circulation to a healthy state by eradicating the 
elements of disease at the fountain head. Such is the modus operandi of this p 
tion ; and experience, by the mouths of thousands of witnesses, adds its guarantee to 
the theoretical conclusions of reason and common sense 

The following certificates, recently received, will be read with interest, and for fur- 
ther proof the reader is referred to a pamphlet, which is furnished without charge by 
all the agents. 

Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanps: Most gratefully do I embrace the present opportunity of 
informing you of the benefits I have derived from the use of your Sarsaparilla. For 
more than nine years J have been afflicted with a complaint, which about three years 
since proved to be the Salt Rheum. My body and limbs were very much swollen and 
sore, my skin thickened and cracked, my hands were so swollen and sore, that at times 
it was with much difficulty that I could attend to my domestic duties. The same year 
the disease appeared on my arms and wrists, which became very much inflamed, and 
painful ; in the following Spring, it extended to my throat and neck, the glands of which 
were greatly enlarged, and plainly indicated that the affection was the Scrofula. Every 
part of my body was much bloated ; and my lungs were so affected that it caused great 
difficulty of respiration, so that I was almost deprived of my rest. During this time, I 
consulted many physicians, apparently without any beneficial effect. At last I was in- 
duced to try your Sarsaparilla, which gave almost immediate relief ; the bloating soon 
subsided, my throat is well, | am able to attend to all my customary duties, and my 
neral health is better than it has been for ten years ; all of which has resulted from 
use of your invaluable medicine. 

Feeling under obligations to you for the surprising benefits I have derived through 
your instrumentality, you will please accept my most cordial thanks, and that you may 
be as successful, through the blessings of Providence, in relieving the sufferings of 
others similarly affected, is the sincere wish of your friend, 

; ; HANNAH W. THURSTON. 

This certifies that we have been acquainted with the above-named Hannah W. Thurs- 
ton, from a child, and can testity that the foregoing relation is substantially true. 

DAVID THURSTON, Justice of the Peace. 
MESHACH W. BLAKE, 
C. AUGUSTA BLAKE, 

Monmouth, Maine, March 25th, 1845. 





Thomas... cccccrccccvcccccvvccccscscvccsvesescvccccrccccesees Hl OO 

7. The Sporting Sketch Book illustrated with 11 engravings, by P. 
N. Carleton, Esq., 8V0c.ccccccccccecesccsccoesscccevccccseeG2 19 

8. The Shooter’s Manua/, or the Art of Shooting Flying, etc., by 
James Tyler... .ccccccsccccccccccvcccccccesecccccccccce cee M031 

9. Canine Pathology, or a description of the diseases of Dogs, with 

their causes, symptons, and curative treatment, with a Natural 
History of the Dog, by Delabene Blaine, 8V0........eeeeee0066$2 50 

10. The Dog and the Sportsman, embracing the uses, breeding, 
training, diseases, etc., etc.. of the Dog, by P. S. Skinner, 13mo.$0 75 

Nov. 26. 





A NEW WORK BY “ TOM OWEN!” 
HE MYSTERIES OF THE BACKWOODS, by T. B. Tuorpr, Esq., 
author of ** Tom Owen the Bee Hunter,” ‘“‘ Big Bear of Arkansas,” &c., 
with Illustrations from original designs by Darley, complete in one volume, 
price 50 cents. 
CAREY & HART, Philadelphia, will publish the above work on the 12th 
of December next.—Orders are respectfully solicited. 
{cg A remittance of Two Doilars will pay for five copies, or Nine Dollars | 


for twenty-five copies. 
WORKS ON SPORTING, FISHING, ETC. 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 
BARTLETT & WELFORD, 7 ASTOR HOUSE. 


l. The New Sportinc MacGazine, devoted to the Chase, the Turf, Shooting, 
Fishing, Yachtmg, Boating, Agriculture, &c.—Illustrated with numerous 








splendid Steel Engravings. 6 vols. Svo., cloth... .......+-eeeesee+++ $12,00 
2. Boxrana ; or Sketches of Ancient and Modern Pugilism, comprising the only 

original and complete Lives of the Boxers. By Pierce Egan. Numerous 

Portraits. 5 vols. 8vo.,cloth..... 12,00 


3. Strutts Sports anv Pastimes, of the People of England, from the earliest 
eriods to the present time, with 140 engravings. New edition, by William 


es er re ee ee eee 2,50 
4. IntustrRatep Fry-Fisner’s Text-Boox, a complete guide to the science of 
Fly-Fishing for Salmon, Trout, Grayling, &c. By Theophilus South.—23 
engravings. Sv0., Cloth... . 2. es sccvccccsscccercesseseceverce 3,00 
5. Tue ANGLER 1N IRELAND; or an Englishman’s Ramble through Connaught 
et DR,” 2 , OUD GIGS. a « 6 6.95. 60.6 0% 4-00. © 9908) 0S 6 HOR HOS 00.8 3,00 
6. Tue Sportsman IN InELAND, with his Summer route through the Highlands 
of Scottand. Plates—3 vols. post 8vo...... 2,50 


7. Encuiss Preasure Carnziaces—their Origin, History, Varieties, Construc- 
tion, Improvements, &c. &c., with an analysis of the Construction of Roads, 
n8] and Rail Roads. Illustrated with Designs. By W.B.Adams. 8vo.. .., 2,50 


PEYTONA AND FASHION’S RACE. 


A VERY BEAUTIFUL AND GRAPHIC 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRINT OF THE 


RACE BETWEEN FASHION AND PEYTONA, 
Which came off on the UNION COURSE, L. L., on the 13th of May, 1845, designed and 
drawn by C. SEVERIN, and published by 


H. R. ROBINSON, 142 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
AVING been shown to us, we assure the public that the representation of the 
Horses, the Riders, and the Scenery in general, is the most pertect of anything we 
have witnessed. 
H. ALFRED CONOVER, Trainer. SAML. LAIRD, Trainer of Fashion. 
K. VANLEER, Trainer of Peytona. J. LAIRD Rider of Fashion. 
F. C. PARMER (Barney), Rider of Peytona' H. K. TOLER, Proprietor of the 
STEPHEN VELSOR, Broke Peytona. Union Course, L. I. 
oe The above Print, with a variety of others, may be had, wholesale and retail, at 
142 Nassau st i ’ [ns] 
PEDLARS supplied with Lithographic Prints et $3 and $6 per hundred, 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &c. 

HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this city, 
T purchase of materials, and as general agent or anything appertaining to the busi- 
ness. Any matters entrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and de- 
spatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James J. 
Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co., and L. Chapman. 

All communications must be post paid. 
JAMES C, BARNET, Commission Agent, 
fer purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., 
No. 2 Barclay-st., under the Astor House 
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, to try your Sarsaparilia. My sores assume 
if 


| illa, that others who are now suffering may have their con 


The following statement of the effects of this valuable medicine, from Mr. Dyer, one 
of the first Druggists in the city of Providence, R. I., will be read with interest by al 
afflicted with similar, or other chronic affections :— 

Sanps’ Sarsaparitia.—I speak experimentally when I say that this medicine is far 
more effectual in the cure of chronic or acute rheumatism, than any other preparation I 
have ever tested. Having endured extreme suffering at times within the last five years 
from repeated attacks of inflammatory or acute rheumatism, 1 have recently used 
Sands’ Sarsaparilla with the happiest success: my health is now better than it has beem 
for many months past, my appetite is good, and my strength is rapidly returning. I at- 
tribute this healthful change entirely to the use of this potent medicine. Feeling a deep 
Sympathy with those who are afflicted with this most tormenting and painful complaint, 
I cannot refrain from earnestly recommending to such, the use of this valuable specific, 
Having the most entire confidence in the medicine and skill of Dr. Sands, | was induced 
thereby to try the effects of their Sarsaparilla, and I take pleasure in adding my testi- 
mony to that of many others, commendatory of its invaluable properties, unknown toe 
and unsolicited by the Messrs. Sands. CHARLES DYER, Jr., 

Druggist and Apothecary, 
Feb. 15, 1845 40 and 42 Westminster-st., Providence, R. I 


Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanps: I have been affected with Scrofula for nine years past 
It appeared in various forms from its commencement, but did not break out in ulcers 
until about four years ago when a large swelling appeared on my arm _[ hadi t lanced 
it then commenced eating, and continued to eat unti the fleshy part of my arm from my 
elbow to near my shoulder, was nearly ail ulcers : it then broke out on both sides ofmy 
neck, and extended to my face. I had a number of ulcers on my ancle and bottoms of 
my feet. My sufferings seemed almost intolerable. The most of the time I have been 
under the care of physicians, have taken Iodine, Swaim’s Panacea, and other prepara- 
tions—and | had nearly despaired of ae | relief when I was induced by Mr. Rexford 

a more healthy appearance, and I flattered 
myself with the idea that I should be well again. I have now taken Eighteen Bottles 
of your medicine, my sores are all healed, and my general health is better than it has 
been before for nine years, and | ascribe my cure to the efficiency of your Sarsaparilla : 
had | known its virtues years ago, I should have been saved much severe suffering, and 
a disfigured face, and my husband would have been saved great expense. 

(Signed) CYNTHIA TUPPER. 
Binghampton, Oct. 17, 1844. 
I cheerfully testify to the truth of the above statement of my wife. 
MASON TUPPER. 
Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanps—Gentlemen: Feeling it a duty due to you and to the com 
munity at large, I send you this certificate of the we virtues of your Sersapar 
fidence established and use 
your medicine without delay. 
I was troubled with a severe ulcer on my ankle, which extended half way up to the 
knee, discharging very offensive matter, itching, burning, and depriving me often ef 
my rest at night, and very painful to bear. 
I was recommended to use your Sarsaparilla by Mr. James M‘ IlConnel, who had been 
cured by it, and after using five bottles, 1 was completely cured. 
I have delayed sending you this certificate for one year since thecure was effected in 
order to ascertain with certainty whether it was a permanent cure, and it now gives me 
the greatest pleasure to add that I have neither seen nor felt the slightest re-appearatice 
of it, and that I am entirely well. Yours very truly, 
New York, April 22, 1845. SARAH M‘INTYRE, 
240 Delancy-st., between Willet and Sheriff-sts. 





For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained of the Proprietors and their Agents, gratis. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. and D. SANDS, Druggists, 79 Fultom 
street, 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway. 

Sold also by Druggists generally, throughout the United States. Price, $1 per bottle 
—six bottles for $5. Mar 9. 





PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

HIS POPULAR MEDICINE has deservedly earned a superiority of character over 

all other vegetable medicines as being the most efficient remedy of the day, in cur- 
ing disorders the most squats i> ‘*-*= recognised symptoms—but more particularly in 
removing Headache, Sickness, Oppression of the Chest, Lowness of Spirits, and nume- 
rous other troublesome and dangerous symptoms attendant upon bilious obstructions. or 
crudities in the stomach and bowels, wniwn there is abundant evidence to prove, give 
rise to spasmodic actien »=: aearly every organ of the body, and in every grade of human 
siistence : and whether we survey it in the agonizing form of tic doloroux, the i 
CONVULSIORS O21 cue epileptic seizure, or the more subdued forms of melancholy and 
ness, they can frequently all be traced to the source above mentioned, and be cured by 
mild evacuations and tonic remedies. 

To relieve a state of so much suffering and distress by inducing healthy action of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels, PARR’S LIFE PILLS, combining aromatic tonic with ape 
rient properties, are especially recommended. 

OBSERVE—That round the sides of each box of the genuine medicine, s pasted the 
likeness of Thomas Parr, engraved on a highly finished label, with the word’s PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS, without which mark of authenticity, they are spurious and ar imposition. 
THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., Sole Proprietors, 

117 Fulton-st., between Nassau and Willi’ up stairs. 


— 
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‘CHAPMAN’S MAGIC STROP. 


HAPMAN’S MAGIC STROP, with Hone (of four sides), is an article of acknow 

ledged superiority, with which oy can set his own razors, and wherever 

he may be, either at seaor on land, is always in possession of the means of keeping 
them in perfect order. ¥ : 

The Strop presents four faces, each of different materials, so arranged as to produce 
successive degrees of keenness, commencing with No. 1, the Hone (of ten times the or- 
dinary power), which thins the blade, and finishing on No. 4, which is of plain calf-skin 
expressly prepared for perfecting the edge. Nos. 2 and 3 are of the same beautiful calf 
skin, each with a composition differing in their grinding properties, and the four toge- 
ther forming the most complete article ever invented for sharpening a razor, and ever 
after keeping it in perfect order. 

Retail prices, 50c., 62}c., 75c., and $1 each—and from $3,50 to $8 per dozen, warrant- 
ed to please, or the money returned. =a 

n29-ly] L. CHAPMAN, Manufacturer, 102 William-st , New York. 


TO ALL WHO KEEP HORSES. 


AMERICAN BRICK. 
(SECURED BY LETTERS PATENT.) 

HIS new and extraordinary preparation will remove all spots from the hair of the 
T horse, in such a manner as to give the animal a regular and uniform shade of color, 
without injuring in the least the skin or body. This invaluable composition is guaran- 
teed to produce no less than twenty-five shades, and therefore by its use any desired co- 
lor can be either obtained or improved upon 

Prepared and sold by GRANDJEAN, No. 1 Barclay st. 
Price— One Dollar per package. {s6] 








‘ ANDER "S ECLIPSE HOUSE. 
Third Avenue, cor. 40¢th%st. (3 DERSON boast Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk from the Rail 
. road ot.) 

ERSONS taking a quiet stroll on the ee will find a comfortable room set apart 
* ‘or their use. Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated AL 
SANY PALE ALE always on toe 

N. B.— Bells Life in London,” “Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other 
London papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. March 4. 


:§ N ISTOWN. 
fb Subscribers recpoaiinlie Ea! oak +2 Mo —_ the public generally, that the 
new and commodious house ereeted for a hotel, at Morristown, New Jersey, willbe 
ven lor the entertaiament of all those who will favor them with their company, on the 
2th of June instant, when they hope to furnish such accommodations as to entitle them 
‘0 public favor. —~ CROWELL, 
D. W. NOE, from the Union Hotel, Elizabethtown, N. J. 
Proprietors 





June 22 ly 





M : mn FACTURERS of the a age yA lowest manufacturer’s prices, 
vi... **ranted to stand the American climate—which the imported ones will not do— 
BAG VT ABLES, PORTABLE WRITING DESKS, GUN & PISTOL CASES, 
BACKGAvine )L ABLES, MATHEMATICAL CASES, SHAVING CASES, 
| LON TABLES, LADIES’ WORK BOXES, PLATE CASES, 
Manufaety,.) 2LLERS’ AND PEDLARS’ TRAVELLING CASES, Ke., &e., 
“red at 26 Harrison-st., corner of Greenwich-st., New York. Aprilé 


SWEET SCENTED, HARDY, NEW FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
W. RUSSELL, FLORIST, &c., 
Henry, near Atlantic Street, Brooklyn, 

AS now for sale fine large — of his new Hardy Azalias, and Rhododendron Hy- 

brids at $5 to $l each. They are full of flower-buds, and every plant is a distinct 
and a superior new variety, and cannot be obtained from any other collection in this or 
any other country. The colours of the flowers partake of every hue of Yellow, Pink, 
Bronze, &c., and they are very desirable when potted for early flowering plants tor the 
Greenhouses, or Parlours, &c. He has also a superior collection of his new Hybrid 
Azalia Indica, and Rhododendron Grandifiorum, for sale at $1 each. [04] 


SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEGS, 
OR which the first Premium,a silver medal, was awarded at the late Fair of the 
American Institute, introduced into this country, and made solely by WM. SELPHO, 
80 Spring St.. New York.—This description of artificial leg derives its name from the 
celebrated marquis of Anglesey, who lost his leg in the battle of Waterloo, by whom 
it has been adopted and worn ever since its first invention by the late ingenious Mr 
Potts, of London, to whom the present artist was eleven years a pupil and assistant. 

‘| have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho, its construction appears excellent and 
well calculated to answer all the objects desired. But the best of all is the proof of 
those who wear them. This is positive and undeniable.—Some of my friends, whom | 
have mutilated, inform me that they are superior to all others.” — . 

‘ Vaentine Mort, Professor of Surgery, Universty of N. York. 

Terms moderate, and made known on application, or by letter, post-paid, will be at- 





NEW YORK SURGEON’S BANDAGE INSTITUT. 
no. 1 ANN STREET, (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM) 2D DOOR FROM BR DWAY 

URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted, are hereby informed that they . in obtain im 
this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral Cum 
vature of the Spine, Contracted limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be takem 
by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the cure 
of Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented @ 
Truss for the cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn with 
comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. in a word, it can be 

worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. wage 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is givem 
to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-Legs, or Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in children, 


i taining school. J. KNIGHT, M. D., 
bereits om Principal of the Institute. 


TO ALL WHO KEEP HORSES. 

WADE’S WORM AND CONDITION POWDER FOR HORSES 

AVE been extolleo upwards of thirty-seven years in England and on the Continent, 
H as the best and only preparation to promote the coridition of horses. They destroy 
the Worms and Botts, loosen the hide, fine the coat, purify the blood, so as to do away 
with the necessity of bleeding, render the food more nutritive, prevent the animal tak- 
ing cold after expesure to heat, and are at all times a great restorative after a hard day’s 
work. They have been tested by the first Veterinary Surgeons, and certificates granted 
as to their efficacy in the above named cases. Since their introduction in this country, 
the first owners of valuable studs have given them to their horses, and acknowledge 
that they are not te be surpassed by anything else. ‘ 

These Powders, used when horses come off a journey, or are wet and cold, or 
exceedingly fatigued, will be found in the highest degree beneficial. They require ne 
trouble in giving, as it is simply throwing the fourth part of a Powder into the horse’s 
feed at night. 

“Agente -Oloatt, McKesson & Co., Druggists, 127 Maiden Lane, N. Y. ; H. Y. Cheney, 
Druggist, corner Gold and Fulton streets, up stairs ; J. H. Hart, corner Broadway 
Chambers street, N. Y.; A. Oliver & Co., Druggists, corner Chartres and Blenville sts. 
New Orles’ and P. Johnson, Druggist, Richmond, Va. Oct 6 6m* 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO., 
ANUFACTURERS OF THE HONEY DEW FINE CUT aowiegsee Smoking 
M Tobacco, Snuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their customers abroad, that they have 
left the store 152 Pearl street, and removed to their new building, No. 2 Wail street, one 
door from Broadway ; and for the convenience of Northern and Western merchant, 
have opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane street, near the North River, 
where can be had, at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Wut ‘ hew ing 
and mild Smoking Tobacco. together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, 
at a heavy discount from old prices. 
Tin cannisters of fine-cut Chewing, containing one pound each, carefully put up for 
shipping, and warranted to keep in any climate. breci 
Constantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured obacco, embracing 
the finest qualities of Cavendish, includi 
COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S 
celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victoria Branos, we being sole agents 
for the same in New York. 














tended to. The public are cautioned against pretended imitations improvements or 





this principle. [s13-3m.] 


SEGARS —f 
Always no hand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars July.22 
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r +> 329 . 7% Fs THEATRE. 
ONDAY—First wept of the engagement of MADLLE. AUGUSTA in the new 


TUESDAY—First of the ent of Mr. VANDENHOFF in the Comedy 
nts. 


h NST. , and other 
oti setas hcone of GISELLE. 
—Second of Mr. VANDENHOFF. The Comedy of THE PRO- , 
ED ND 


VOK , 

FRIDAY and SATURDAY—GISELLE. : Dat 

The Drama of “ The Cricket on the Hearth,” ‘“ The Violet” and “The Mis-zries of 
Human Life,” are in rehearsal, and will y be produced. : . 

Boxes $1—Pit, 50 cts.—Gallery, 25 cts. Doors open at 6} o’clock, and curtain will 
rise precisely at 7. 

{i A limited number of season tickets may be obtained at the Box-office. 


NEW GREENWICH THEATRE. 
[cCoRNER OF VARICK AND CHARLTON sT., XEW YORK.) 
em proprietors of this property, the sight of the well known Richmond Hill Thea- | 
tre, have under contract, and in progress of completion, one of the most commodi- 
ous and beautiful structures in the country, which will be in readiness for opening, as 
@ Theatre, on, or about the Ist of February next. Ladies and gentlemen of the profes- 
sion, of the first order of talent, (and none others) desirous of engagements will pleast 
address (if by mail, post paid) or have personal interview with 
H. P, GRATTAN, Acting Stage Manager, 
at the Box Office, from 12 to 2 o’clock daily —Jan. 10. 


VAN AMBURGH & Co.”"S ZOOLOGICAL EXHIBITION, 
No. 53 Bowery, opposite the Bowery Theatre. 


OPENED ON THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18th, 1545. 
IS THE MOST SPLENDID COLLECTION OF ANIMALS ever exhibited in 
Ts country. Open from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M., and from 6 to 9 in the evening. 
Admittance 25 cents. Children under ten, half price. 


Director to the establishment, Mr. G. C. QUICK, to whom all bills must or STS 
, an 








ed 





ANDREW JACKSON ALLEN, 

HE UNRIVALLED EQUESTRIAN COSTUMER, No. 1 Mulberry st., corner of 

Chatham, over the jeweller’s store, continues to manufacture his unapproachable 
PATENT GILT and SILVERED LEATHER for Ladies’ Ball Slippers, &c. ; 

THEATRICAL and FANCY DRESSES made to order, in a superior and classical 
manner, and at the shortest notice. va 

A.J A. also can furnish housings, trappings, etc., for horses, of every me) ie 

Also fancy clothes for race and trotting horses, Jockey dresses, ete etc. 6 

= 


Chings Cheatrical. a 


At the Park on Monday evening, that most worthy charity, the Firemen’s 
Fund, was materially aided by the large attendance on the occasion of the 
Annual Ball, the proceeds having amounted to $3000. On Wednesday, 
Signor Orsrni, the celebrated Necromancer and consummate artist, opened 
to a full and fashionable audience, and would have been in the highest de- 
gree successful, had it not been for the failure of his expected interpreter 
to fulfil his engagement, in consequence of which, the Signor was obliged 
to employ another; not sufficiently conversant with the language to render 
his conversation properly. The defect was, however, remedied in the after 
evenings. 

On Monday evening, Md’lle. Aveusra opens in the Ballet of ** Giselle.”’ 
A well selected corps will support her, headed by the talented and interest- 
ing Miss Ince. The scenery, costumes, and decorations are all entirely 
new, and have been prepared with the usual liberality of outlay which 
characterises this establishment. We trust the engagement may prove a 
profitable one, both to the artiste and the management. 


On Tuesday, Mr. VANDENHOFF appears in the old and favorite comedy 
of the ‘** Inconstant,” and on Thursday in the ‘‘ Provoked Husband.” A 
reference to the bill at the head of this page, will convince the reader of 
the determination on the part of the manager to keep up the novelty and 
excellence of his entertainments. 

The “* Wizard of the Wave” is a sure card atthe Bowery. Night after 
night the house has been filled, and the rapturous applause of the audiences, 
has shown that the efforts of the company, in giving to the piece its full 
effect, are appreciated. The scenery and stage appointments are on the 
grandest scale, fully sustaining the superior reputation of the Bowery 
Theatre for the production of Spectacle and Melo-drame. The prospect 
is, that the piece will continue to run through the season. ‘ 


The Chatham has brought out “‘ Susan Hopley,” a favorite piece at the 
London Theatres, and which has proved very successful here. Miss Crav- 
FORD, the young and favorite debutante, has commenced a second engage- 
ment. 

At the Olympic, on Monday evening, was produced to a crowded house, 
Mr. Watcort’s new travestie on Richard III. We have great respect for 
this gentleman’s talent as an actor, and had hoped for something excellent 
from his pen; but we are forced to confess that *‘ Richard No. 3 to Kill !” 
did not strike us at all favorably; nor were we alone in our opinion on its 
merits, for some very pertinacious hissing from several different quarters of 
the house, proclaimed the dissatisfaction of a part, at least, of the “* many 
headed.” The role of ‘ Richard, Duke of Double Gloster,” was played by 
Mr. Walcott himself, and very effective he made it, with his imitations of 
Kean and Templeton. At the Fall of the curtain, after a severe contest 
between the pleased and the offended, the author was called out, and returned 
his thanks in a neat speech, We are not willing to take this effort of Mr. 
Walcott’s, as an example of his powers—we know he can do better. It is 
but justice to the ladies and gentlemen who sustained the other characters 
in the piece, to say, that they exerted themselves to their utmost to make 
it tell. Last evening, the popular actor, Mr. Fenwo, had a full house, on 
the occasion of his benefit. ‘‘ The Lady of the Lions” was the principal 
piece. 

Howes’ Circus Company opened at Palmo’s on Wednesday evening to a 
very good house. The appointments of the troupe are very superb, but 
owing to the entire freshness of everything connected with the ring, etc., a 
fair opportunity was not afforded for judging of the merits of the artists. 
Madame Macarre was the favorite of the company, as she would be in any 
one. Dawn Rice, too, the clown, made a decided hit. We would advise a 
regeneration of the orchestra, however, which is very bad. 


Boston.—A New anp Svc. <ssruL AMERICAN Comepy! We have to 
record the production and trium »hant success, at the Wational Theatre, on 
Monday evening last, of a Cou ‘dy, written by an American, and a resident 
of Boston—Ouiver C. Wymaw, Esq, a gentleman of talent, whose ac- 
quaintance we are proud to acknowledge. We are so cramped for space 
this week that we are unable to write the tenth of that we would say on 
this subject. We have but room indeed to say that it bears the title— 
“Where there’s a Will there’s a Way,” and that on every successive night 
of its representation, the theatre was crowded with fashionable and ap- 
preciating spectators. Mr. Wyman is knuwn as the gentleman about to open 
the Federal Street Theatre, and we are assured that the Bostonians will 
find in him a manager who has both the “‘ Will and the Way” to make 
“Old Drury” an honor to their city and the fit temple of Dramatic repre- 
oeeite Success attend him in his undertaking, say we, with all our 

eart. 

Philadelphia.—Mr. Murpocu had a farewell Benefit at the Walnut on 
the 28th inst. Burxe advertises a Concert forthe 5th Feb. A report pre- 
vailed a few days since that thepopular and talented comedian, W. E. Bur- 
TON, was dead, which is, we are happy to state, entirely unfounded, unless 
the fact of his having suffered severely from a quinsy may be deemed suf- 
ficient foundation. ‘ 

Washington.—Herr Arexanpre is teaching the politicians some 
tricks that they were not quite up to before. 

Baltimore.—Burton opened the Front Street Theatre on the 28th inst., 
with A A. Apamsas “ Virginius.” The engagement of ANpeRson and 
the Securn troupe is underlined. 

Richmond.—Jamuson is very popular. Signor Buirz is giving entertain- 
ments in Legerdemain. 

Charleston —Mrs. Mowatt and Crisp closed their engagement here on 
the 24th. Txmpierom gave aconceri on the 26th. 
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or. The following notice of the appearance of the Misses CusumAN, at 
e Haymarket, in the play of “ Romeo ane J uliet,” is only one out of many 


which we find in the English papers. The press is unanimous in the ex 
pression of favor towards the sisters, and several of the leading journals are 

















rapturous in their praise both of the young debutante and of Charlotte in 
her new line of character. 

Miss Cushman made her appearance at the Haymarket Theatre last 
night with her sister, Miss Susan Cushman, who had not previously acted 
in this country. They played in the characters of Romeo and Juliet, not 


pe the ordinary acting tragedy with which David Garrick favoured the 


world, but in the tragedy as written by Shakespeare. Our readers need 
not be informed that the chief difference between Shakspeare’s play and 
Garrick’s adaptation, is that, in the former work, Romeo is represented as 
in love with Rosaline before he sees Juliet, and that in the last scene he 
cies before Juliet awakes from her trance, instead of expiring at the end 
of a long dialogue. 


any Romeo that has been seen for years. The distinction is not one of de- 
ree, it is one of kind. For along time Romeo has been a convention. 
iss Cushman’s Romeo is a creative, a living, breathing, animated, ardent, 
human being. The memory of play-goers will call up Romeo as a collec- 
tion of speeches delivered with more or less eloquence, not as an individ- 
ual. Miss Cushmaa has given the vivifying spark whereby the fragments 
are knit together, and become organized entirely. She initiates us into 
the temperament of her hero, and in this respect the restcration of the al- 
lusions to Rosaline is pamicularly valuable. She disclosed that ardent pas- 
sionate disposition, that waited for the opportunity to break forth with ir- 
resistible violence, so that the first scenes contained the whole possibility 
of the tragedy. They prepared the way for those passionate breathings of 
love that rendered the interviews with Juliet so remarkable. The short 
gallant speeches at the ball, were delivered with the eagerest spirit of ear- 
nestness, as though not a word should fall without kindling a feeling in the 
heart of the fair hearer. The garden scene was an inspiration, an impet- 
uous outpouring of devotion, here and there delicately tempered by the op- 
posite quality of a shrinking reverence. It was no fine speech-maker, no 
stage lover, no victim tomaudlin sentiment, but an impetuous youth, whose 
whole soul was absorbed in one strong emotion, and whose lips must speak 
the inspiration of his heart. The indignation with which Romeo rushed 
on Tybalt, after the death of Mercutio, was another expression of that same 
quick, sensitive temperament. The grief in Friar Lawrence’s cell, when 
Romeo sets forth the sorrows of his banishment in tones of an ever. increas- 
ing anguish, till at last it reached its culminating point, and he dashed him- 
self on the ground with real despair, took the house by storm. All the 
manifestations of Romeo’s disposition were given with equal truth, and 
the one soul was recognizable etna them all. To drop to more mate- 
rial considerations, Miss Cushman looks Romeo exceedingly well. Her 
deportment is frank and easy, she walks the stage with an air of command— 
her eye beams with animation. In a word, Romeo is one of her grand suc- 
cesses. 

Miss Susan Cushman, the new Juliet, is a most interesting young lady. 
Her figure is very beautiful, her face handsome and strongly marked, and 
fully capable of every variety of tragic expression. That fire and intensity 
by which her sister is animated, and which gives such a strong reality to 


all that she does, an earnest striving after perfection of detail, that are prom- 
ising in the highest degree. The garden scene she played with a beauti- 


' fully confiding and truly feminine air, and in the passage— 


** If that thy bent of love be honorable, 
! Thy purpose marriage—” 
the maiden like modesty with which she paused before the word ‘‘ mar- 
riage,” was exceedingly felicitous. The countenance with which she lis- 
tened to the friar’s plan of a feigned death, indicated to perfection, a state 
of attention so painfully anxious, as almost to bewilder the power of com- 
prehension. It was as though the ideas crowded on a mind not then pre- 


beexhibited. Her voice, though resembling her sister’s, is not very strong— 
and her manner, though evidently modelled on that of the elder Miss Cush- 
man, much more belongs to the gentle than to the impetuous; but we do 
not think we have seen the extent of her capabilities yet. 

At the conclusion, the sisters were called before the curtain, with hon- 
est, unfeigned enthusiasm, by a crowded audience. 





New Publications, etc. 


Harper’s Illuminated Bible, No. 48, comes down to the fourth chapter 
of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. There are no large engravings, 
but the small ones are very numerous and exquisite in execution. 

Nos. 50—51 of Wirey and Purnam’s “ Library of Choice Reading 
contain Sketches from Life, by Laman Blanchard. Edited by Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton. 

It is a mournful task to notice the works of this departed star, one of the 
brightest of those that for years have shone in the literary firmament. His 
kindly heart, his far reaching philanthropy, his modest charity, his finely 
strung mind, shrinking from rude contact, and finally, the recollection of his 
untimely and melancholy death, all combine to cast a shade of gloom over 
the thoughts of him who would write of Laman Blanchard. We are glad 
to see these essays, contributed by him at different times to the periodicals 
for which he was a constant writer, collected in a form worthy of preserva- 
tion, and issued at a price, placing them within the reach of every one, for 
every one should own and study them, if only for their every day lessons 
of morality, and benevolence, and goodness. As an humorist, Blanchard 
stood foremost among his contemporaries, while his shafts of wit, though 
pointed with a gentle sarcasm, were directed with no personal aim, but ra- 
ther towards the follies and faults of the world. In energy of thought 
and concentrativeness of action he was a man, yet, to use his own words— 

“ Tn his heart, he was a very child.” 

The collection is prefaced by a short biography, from the pen of the Edi- 
tor, himself an intimate personal friend of the author, and in which full 
justice is done to the memory of the deceased. In justice to the parties 
we would say that though many of the articles employed in making up the 
collection were copyrighted by Messrs. Ainsworth and Colburn, yet their 
claims were gratuitously and liberally yielded up in futherance cf the chari- 
table undertaking,—the profits of the work being devoted to the aidof his 
family—and several artists of merit, former friends of Blanchard, have il- 
lustrated the London edition, without charge. 

H. R. Rosinson has sent usa capital lithographic portrait of Cassrus M. 
Cuay, copied from a late Daguerreotype by Plumbe. In point of excel- | 
lence of artistic execution, the artist claims for it precedence over any of his | 
former works. j id 
We have received from Wiiey and PurnaM No. 37 their of “Library of | 





ss 


Parke Godwin. This part contains the “ Journal of a Vicar of Wiltshire,” | 
the tale on which Goldsmith has been said to have based his story of the 
‘Vicar of Wakefield.” 

From BurGess and SrrinGer we have a shilling book called ‘‘Blanche 
Vernon the Actress,” written by J. Anderson Smith. We doubt not its 
excellence as a specimen of its class. 





Inman’s Gallery.—It is with a mournful pleasure that we are enabled 
to announce the adoption of a plan in aid of the family of the departed In- 
MAN. The plan thought most feasible, and likely, in its results to be pro- 
ductive of most benefit, is that suggested in our article of last week, and 
which was proposed and adopted at a meeting of the Academy of Design, 
held for the purpose of taking the matter into consideration. [It embraces 
the formation of a Gallery, to be composed of the different pictures painted 
by Inman, and collected from all attainable sources, and its exhibition at 
some appropriate place, the proceeds to be devoted to the ulterior object in 
view. The exhibition will be opened during the ensuing week. 

As the collection must necessarily be mostly made up of pictures now in 
the possession of individuals, it is hoped that the liberality of the owners 
will prompt them to come forward and loan the paintings for the purpose of 
aiding to swell the catalogue—a hope which we doubt not will be fully ve- 
rified, Several of his works are the property of parties in our own esta- 
blishment, and some of these we are willing to donate in aid of the fund, if 
their sale can be effected. 


The ‘ National Press” to the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times.” 
My Dear P,—Atter thanking you—which I do in all sincerity—for your 
kind notice of the ‘* National Press,” allow me sufficient space to say that 
your Philadelphia correspondent is mistaken in supposing that | am about 
to start a weekly paper ‘‘in conjunction” with any one. The gentleman, 
whose initials he ae used, is in no way connected with my new enterprize. 


Will you be good enough to correct — and believe me, my dear P., 
Yours, very truly, Gro P. Morais. 


Note.— No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope!” The initials 
which appeared “in conjunction” with the Brigadier’s new enterprize are 
those of one of our correspondents as well as of hisown. A knowledge of 
the General’s democratic impulses, we presume, led our Philadelphia cor- 
respondent into error, 











It is enough to say that the Romeo of Miss Cushman is far superior to | 


her impersonations, she has not acquired ; but there is an intelligence in | 


pared to receive them. In the scenes where great power was required, | 
she was not so happy as when the tender, devoted, confiding nature was to | 


ice Reading,” containing Part II of Zschokke’s Tales, translated by |“ ms —— , 
Suse Godwin” This past esate | Mobile.—On the 2ist the “* Merry Wives of Windsor” was done, with 
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Chess Plaver’s Chronicle, 


BY C. H. STANLEY. 














Solution to Problem No. 46. 








1 P takes R and becomes A 
2 Bto K Kt 7 ch. 
3 K RP 1 and becomes Kt ch. 
4 K BP 1 checkmate. 
Problem No. 47. 
By N. O. K. 
White to play and Checkmate in five moves. 
POSITION. 
White. Black. 
Kat K B3 K atQ4 
Q atQB2 RatQB 
R at K Kt6 RatQK4 
B at Q Kt4 B’s at K Kt 2 and Q Kt6 
Kt at K B5andQ B6 Kt at K Kt sq and Q Kt 2 
P’sat K3 and Q Kt 2 P’satK 3, K 4,Q2,Q6 KR 
4,and K R5 








Game No. 93. 
FROM BELL’sS LIFE IN LONDON. 


The following game was recently played in the Paris Club, at one of the 
sotrees, which the Club give weekly to their friends. A short lecture on 
Chess is occasionally introduced by Kieseritzkij, or a game played blindfold 
by that great master and his favorite disciple Harwitz. 


The party before us was played by four, two on each side j 
. . , e - 
| ship, playing alternately, but not allowed to consult, Kieseritrkij ‘and 
Chamouillet were on one side, pitted against La Roche and Sasias, the two 
former having the move. _By recollecting that the move is taken strictly 
' romeo the en wil] be enabled to see who played individually 
through the game. leseritzkij played first for Whit nd wi 

Oe he Bathe ter Black: play oO ute, and was answered 

















White. Black. White. Black. 
MM. K. andC. MM. LaR. and S.| MM. K. and C. MM. La R.and§. 
1KP2 QBP2 28 Rto K B2 K to B2 
2QP2 K Pl 29 K Kt P 2 K to Kt 3 
3 K Ktto B 3 QP2 30 K to Kt 2 RtoQ4 
4 K Ptks P K P tks P 3l RtoK2 K to B2 
| 5 QBP2 QBto K 3 32 KtoB3 QRP2 
| 6 QBPtks P B tks P 33 K to his 4 K to Kt3 
7Q KttoB3 K Ktto B3 34 RtoR2 K to Kt 2 
| 8 Bech Q Kt to B3 35 K B P adv * P tks P 
| 9 Castles K Bto K2 36 P tks P Rto Q Kt4 
|} 10 Q P tks P K B tks P 37 Q Kt Pl QR P adv 
|11 QB to Kt5 QBto K3 38 P takes P RtoQ R4 
12 Btks Kt ch P tks B 39 RtoQB2 Rtks P ch 
13 QtoherR4 QRtoQB 40 K to his 5 R to K Kt5 
14 Q KttoK4 K B to K 2 41 Pch K to Kt 3 
15Q RtoQ Q to her Kt 3 42 RtoK B27; K to B 2 
16 B tks Kt P tks B 43 K to B5 RtoQR5 
17 Kt toQ6ch_ B tks Kt 44 Rto K 2 K toR4ch 
iS Rtks B Q to her B4 45 Recovers R tks R P 
19 QtoK B4 Castles 46 Reh K to Kt 
20 Kt toQ4 Q RtoQ 47 Rto Kt 7 ch R to corner 
(21 Rtks R R tks R 48 RtoQB7 RtoQR 
| 22 Kt tks B P tks Kt 49 Rtks Q BP R to Q Kt 
| 23 Q tks P Q to her 4 50 R to Q B7 R ch 
| 24 KRP2 R to K B 51 K to his6 R to Q Kt 
| 25 QtoK Kt 5ch Q tks Q 52 K to B 7t K RPt 
26 P tks Q Rto K B4 53 K Kt P adv wins § 
27 K B P2 RtoQ B4 


* This ending forms a fine study as to the management of Pawns. 

t Very finely played. If they now take Pawn with Rook, you win by 
advancing King. 

t The last blow well given. 

§ Since Queens were exchanged, this has been a remarkably different 
ending; the forced victory of one Pawn “ plus,” not being easy of demon- 
; stration. To look over a game similar to the above,’conducted by four fine 
|. players, must be a treat of no ordinary kind, much interest being derived 
‘from watching in one’s own mird how far each player understands, and 
carries out his partner’s intention. 








THE AUTOMATON CHESS PLAYER. 

| Weare frequently asked whether the proprietor of the above machine 
| intends to give a public exhibition of its wonderful powers. In the ab- 

sence of any positive information upon the subject, we believe that it is his 
| present intention to do so. He was kind enough sometime since to solicit 
| us in a trial of skill with his invention. But at that time we were not dis- 
posed to match ourselves against a blockhead, and to be beaten, too, as in 
_all probability we should have been. Stronger heads than ours have been 
unsuccessful in the effort. Mr. Stanley, the Champion of Chess on this 
Continent, we are informed, was able to make only a drawn game against 
it. An opportunity was afforded us, not long since, to make a minute ex- 
amination of its internal arrangement, and we were truly astonished at its 
wonderful ingenuity. The idea of a concealed agent seemed altogether 
|absurd. There was not room enough to stow away a man of the size of 
that great personage, Gen. Tom Thumb. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. T.—We received a letter trom Mr. Stanley a few days since, in which 





‘he stated it was his intention to leave N. O. for New York on the 8th 


inst., so that before the next number is issued he will probably be able to 
announce personally his arrival. 

L. V.—Kieseritzkij’s new chess work will soon be published. It is to 
be sold for about eight francs to subscribers. 

T. S.—Your solution of Problem 45 is correct. 














Hacxett, Connor, Luptow, Mr. and Mrs. SKERRETT ; and the after 
| piece of “ Nicholas Nickleby,” with Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Freup! A pretty 
| strong force for one theatre. 
| Cincinnati.—Booru had a benefit on the 22d. 


+ a Aer tier ene. — 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


WHI entitle a Subscriber to THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subseriber to the Paper for Ome Year, and a 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


Col. Wm. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “Naro.eon or tHe TurF.” | 
Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘‘ La Sylphide. 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 








BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK HEDGEFORD, 


MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION. 


— 
——— 


JOHN BASCOMBe, 








THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
The Turf, Agriculture, Field Sports, Literature, and the Stage. 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No. 1 BARCLAY STREET 


JOHN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 2 ' 
ONE DOLLAR will be “charged for the first insertion of an advertisement not ¢% 
ceeding Ten lines. 

Extra copies of the Engravings to be had at One Dollar each. ae" 
Letters relating to the Editorial Department, and to Blood Stock ,to be addre 
Wo. T. Porter. : ies anal 
Letters relating to the business of the office, containing orders, subscriptions: %' 
the paper, to be addressed to the Publisher, Jonn Ricuanps 

iG All letters to be post paid. 
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